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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  manuscript,  of  which  a  printed 
copy  is  now  given  to  the  public,  as  re- 
markable for  its  beauty  as  for  the  emi- 
nence of  the  writer,  has  been  but  a  few 
months  in  my  possession.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted autograph  of  the  celebrated 
John  Locke,  written  almost  without  a 
blot  or  erasure,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is 
stated  in  the  Dedication,  of  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury, 
the  wife  of  his  great  friend  and  patron. 
The  volume  is  a  small  12mo,  neatly 
bound  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  with 
silver  clasps,  and  consists  of  376  pages, 
which  are  almost  as  uniform,  in  the 
breadth  of  margin  and  the  number  of 
a  2 
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lines,  as  a  page  of  typography.  There 
is  no  date ;  but  the  probability  is,  that 
Locke  presented  it  to  the  Countess 
some  time  between  the  years  1670  and 
1680.  It  has  never  before  been  printed. 
I  should  not  be  disposed  to  say  any 
thing  of  the  manner  in  which  this  inte- 
resting relic  has  come  into  my  possession, 
did  I  not  apprehend  that  the  reader 
would  expect  to  be  informed  of  every 
circumstance  which  might  have  a  ten- 
dency to  satisfy  him  on  the  subject  of 
its  authenticity.  The  book  was  be- 
queathed to  me  by  Lady  Medows,  wi- 
dow of  General  Sir  William  Medows, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  India,  un- 
der the  Marquis  Cornwallis.  This  ex- 
cellent lady  finished  a  life  of  exemplary 
piety  and  Christian  benevolence  last 
year.  Of  her  motives  for  conferring 
upon  me  such  a  favour,  it  neither  be- 
comes me,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  enter 
into  an  explanation.      In  a  note  accom- 
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panying  the  gift,  addressed  to  a  mutual 
friend,  (for  to  herself  I  was  personally 
a  stranger,)  she  states  that  she  obtained 
it  from  the  nephew  of  a  lady  who  was 
intimate  in  the  Shaftesbury  family. 

As  a  confirmation  of  the  hand-writing 
being  that  of  Locke,  if  any  thing  were 
wanting  to  establish  its  identity,  an  ori- 
ginal letter  of  this  eminent  man  to  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  on  the  political  oc- 
currences of  the  time,  accompanied  the 
manuscript. 

In  his  dedicatory  address  to  the 
Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  Locke  states, 
that  the  work  is  a  translation  from  the 
French  :  "  a  new  French  production,  in 
a  dress  of  his  own  making ;"  and  fur- 
ther, that  he  thought,  "  he  could  not 
meet  in  all  France,  any  thing  fitter  to 
be  put  into  her  hands,  than  what  would 
make  her  see  so  rare  and  extraordinary 
a  sight  as  a  draught  of  her  own  virtues." 

This  address  has  undoubtedly  a  warm 
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colouring  of  panegyric,  perhaps  too  much 
after  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  enco- 
miums may  notwithstanding  have  been 
deserved.  But  the  turns  of  compliment 
and  expression  so  strongly  resemble  the 
dedication,  in  the  "  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding,"  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, that  no  one,  who  compares  the 
two  specimens  of  composition  together, 
can  doubt  that  they  were  the  produc- 
tions of  the  same  mind. 

Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of 
Lccke  above  quoted,  it  was,  I  believe, 
a  tradition  in  the  Shaftesbury  family, 
handed  down  with  the  manuscript,  "  that 
Locke  himself  composed  these  treatises, 
with  a  view  to  the  religious  welfare  of 
his  friend  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  a-nd 
that  the  story  of  their  being  a  translation 
wTas  but  a  modest  fiction,  to  gain  a  peru- 
sal of  the  work  by  the  Earl,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Countess,  and  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  personality."      This 
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opinion  is  quoted  on  the  authority  of  the 
present  learned  Editor  of"  The  Christian 
Observer,"  who,  upon  seeing  a  public 
notice,  which  was  inserted  without  my 
knowledge,  in  some  of  the  daily  papers, 
of  such  a  manuscript  being  in  existence, 
obligingly  favoured  me  with  a  call,  and 
communicated  some  interesting  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  referring  me  at  the 
same  time  to  the  18th  vol.  of  the  peri- 
odical above  named,  for  further  parti- 
culars *. 

To  the  judgment  and  literary  research 
of  this  gentleman,  we  are  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  author.  He 
obtained  a  loan  of  the  manuscript  from 
Lady  Medows,  about  nine  years  ago ; 
and  happily  succeeded  in  meeting  with 
a  translation,  by  another  hand,   of  the 


*  See  "The   Christian   Observer,"    for   1S19- 

No.  2,  vol.  xviii.      Article    entitled,    "Extracts 
from  an  unpublished  Autograph  of  Locke.'7 
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original  work,  from  which  the  three 
Discourses  now  printed  are  selected. 
It  was  at  a  public  sale-room  that  the 
Editor  accidentally  saw  a  set  of  books, 
entitled,  "Moral  Essays,  on  many  im- 
portant Duties.  Written  in  French  by 
Messieurs  du  Port  Royal.  Done  into 
English  by  a  Person  of  Quality.  4  vols. 
Fourth  Edition.  London,  for  Parker, 
at  the  Bible  and  Crown,  1724;"  and 
having  soon  discovered  that  these  vo- 
lumes "  contained,  among  a  variety  of 
treatises,  the  individual  three,  which 
had  long  been  sought  for  in  vain  by 
the  different  possessors  of  Locke's 
translation* ,  he  immediately  purchased 
them.  The  Editor  conjectures,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  the  "  Person 
of  Quality"  was  no  less  a  writer  than 
Boyle,  the  distinguished  philosopher.  If 
so,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  two 

*  See  the  Christian  Observer,  vibi  supra. 
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of  the  most  eminent  individuals  for  piety 
and  learning,  our  country  has  produced, 
should  have  devoted  their  splendid  ta- 
lents to  the  humble  task  of  making 
translations  from  the  same  work. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Nicole,  the  celebrated  French  writer, 
the  contemporary  of  Arnauld,  and  the 
defender  of  Mabillon  and  Bossuet,  was 
th  e  author  of  these  Moral  Essays;  though 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  title- 
page.  He  resided  for  some  time  at  Port 
Royal. 

I  must  acknowledge,  that  on  first  pe- 
rusing the  manuscript,  I  saw  so  much  of 
Locke's  peculiar  style  and  manner  of 
thinking,  in  the  work,  that  I  inclined 
to  the  supposition  of  his  being  the  sole 
author :  and  this  supposition  was  in- 
creased by  observing  the  allusion  in 
the  Second  Discourse,  Sect.  41,  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  as 
A  5 
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this  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  author 
was  a  Protestant.    The  discovery,  how- 
ever, made  by  my  intelligent  friend,  the 
Editor   of  the   Christian    Observer,    of 
another  English  translation,  while  it  re- 
moved this  misapprehension,  convinced 
me  that  Locke  had  taken  great  liberties 
with  the  original :   in  short,  that  he  had 
truly    given   it    "  a  dress  of  his  own 
making."     For,   upon  a  comparison  of 
his  translation  with  that  of  the  "  Person 
of  Quality,"  I  found  that,  in  the  passage 
where  the  presumption  of  man  in  form- 
ing opinions,  and  seeking  to  impose  them 
on  others,  is  treated  of,  Locke  directs  his 
censure  against   the    arrogance   of    the 
Church  of  Rome ;  whereas  the  author, 
as  we  may  reasonably  suppose  a  Roman 
Catholic  would  do,  reflects  upon  those 
who  are  bold  enough,  according  to  him, 
to  think  for  themselves,  in  throwing  off 
the  shackles  of  its  spiritual  dominion,  and 
adopting  the  various  heretical   notions 
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prevalent  in  the  world.  In  order  that 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  I  have, 
in  pages  66 — 68,  subjoined  the  other 
translation  of  the  passage  in  question. 

Nor  is  the  freedom  used  by  Locke 
confined  to  this  passage.  He  has  occa- 
sionally changed  the  similes  and  illus- 
trations of  his  author,  for  others  which 
he  might  have  thought  more  appro- 
priate. I  have  since  compared  the  two 
translations,  at  least  in  several  parts, 
with  the  original  work,  entitled  "  Essais 
de  Morale,"  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum;  and  in  every  instance  found 
that  the  translation  by  "  a  Person  of 
Quality,"  was  nearly  literal;  while  that 
of  Locke  presented  the  variations  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  The  latter  has  en- 
tirely omitted  a  paragraph  of  the  Second 
Discourse  ;  viz.  the  fifth  Section,  which 
relates  to  spiritual  Pride.  It  is  to  the 
following  import :  "  Pride  growing  from 
Spiritual  Endowments  is  of  the  same 
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kind  with  that  grounded  on  outward 
advantages  ;  and  like  it,  consists  in  an 
idea  representing  us  to  our  own  eyes  as 
great,  and  making  us  judge  ourselves 
worthy  to  be  esteemed,  preferred,  and 
respected :  whether  this  pride  spring 
from  some  quality  we  distinctly  know 
in  us,  or  from  a  confused  image  of  some 
excellence  and  grandeur  we  attribute  to 
ourselves  *." 

The  circumstances  above-mentioned, 
when  considered  in  relation  to  Locke's 
own  opinions,  make  his  translation  ra- 
ther a   more    interesting    performance. 


*  The  Editor  of  the  Christian  Observer  judi- 
ciously remarks  on  this  omission : — "  Was  it 
merely  accidental,  or  was  Locke  unwilling,  to 
place  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl,  which 
he  might  make  use  of  in  his  turn  against  religion  ? 
I  think  it  could  not  have  been  accidental,  as 
Locke  has,  from  this  passage,  altered  the  number 
of  each  section  to  the  end  of  the  treatise,  to  make 
it  asree  with  the  omission."' 
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And  if  a  man  of  such  eminent  abilities 
thought  that  his  labour  was  well  ap- 
plied, in  devoting  so  much  time  to  the 
task  as  it  must  have  required ;  and 
when  it  was  accomplished,  that  the 
work  itself  was  not  unworthy  of  a  noble 
and  accomplished  lady's  acceptance; — 
even  if  he  had  not  in  some  places  left 
the  humble  path  of  a  translator  for  the 
free  excursion  of  a  gifted  author ;  a 
strong  presumption  would  be  enter- 
tained in  favour  of  the  original.  But 
though  a  new  claim  to  the  attention  of 
the  reader  may  be  raised  by  the  fact 
that  the  Author  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding"  has  infused  his 
own  style  and  perspicuity  of  thought 
and  expression,  as  well  as  his  own  senti- 
ments, into  the  Translation,  it  is  by  its 
intrinsic  merits,  after  all,  that  it  must 
be  appreciated.  Were  I  not,  therefore, 
persuaded,  that,  notwithstanding  a  few 
trifling  faults,  which  must  attach  to  all 
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human  productions,  it  is  well  calculated 
to  destroy  the  roots  of  pride  and  conten- 
tion, and  to  promote  the  cause  of  true 
religion,  I  would  not  have  used  any  ex- 
ertions to  give  it  publicity.  But  taking 
it  as  a  whole,  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  I 
should  be  more  ready  to  accuse  myself, 
were  I  to  withhold  so  valuable  a  work 
from  the  public,  than  I  am  to  solicit  in- 
dulgence for  any  zeal  by  which  I  may 
be  actuated  to  increase  the  growth  of 
those  eminent  virtues  it  inculcates :  as 
habitual  reverence  for  the  Supreme 
Being;  Humiliation  in  his  divine  sight; 
and  Love  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  solely  because 
Locke  translated  it,  that  a  work,  so  far 
distinguished  by  his  approbation,  is  new 
presented  to  the  public.  Though  the 
Discourses  may  have  received,  what  if 
I  say,  a  higher  temper,  since  they  have 
been  subjected  to  the  warmth  of  his 
genius,  yet  the  original   matter  has  a 
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merit  of  its  own.  And  however  plain 
and  simple  some  of  the  arguments  may- 
seem,  especially  of  the  first  Discourse; 
and  however  peculiar  the  style,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  modern  produc- 
tion; it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  is  a  force  and  originality  in  the  con- 
ceptions, which  may  be  better  adapted 
to  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
reader,  than  if  those  peculiarities  were 
wanting. 

The  subject  rises  in  interest,  and,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  conduct  of  men 
towards  each  other,  in  practical  im- 
portance, from  the  first  Discourse  to  the 
last.  It  is  also  to  be  understood  that 
these  three  were  selected  by  Locke,  from 
different  parts  of  the  original  work,  as 
the  best  of  Nicole's  Essays.  The  order, 
therefore,  in  which  he  has  placed  them, 
is  his  own.  It  is  not  thought  necessary 
to  retain  the  original  spelling. 

To  the  serious  mind  there  must  be 
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ample  evidence  afforded,  even  in  the 
outward  creation,  of  the  Existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  :  and,  surely,  in  watch- 
ing the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  ob- 
serving what  passes  in  a  man's  own 
heart,  there  is  enough  to  convince  every 
one  of  the  moral  necessity  for  a  future 
state : — to  reward  the  good,  who  have 
been  suffering  in  this  life  under  a  load 
of  misery  and  contempt ;  and  to  recom- 
pense evil  to  those  who  have  been  riot- 
ing in  affluence,  wickedness,  and  op- 
pression. But  the  knowledge  of  an 
All-wise  and  benevolent  Parent  of  the 
Universe,  must  needs  awaken  a  sense  of 
Religion  in  his  rational  creatures,  and 
of  their  dependence  upon  Him  for  every 
blessing.  The  consciousness  of  their 
wants  and  utter  inability  to  satisfy  them, 
must  beget  a  feeling  of  Human  Weak- 
ness and  of  true  Humiliation  before  the 
Divine  Majesty  :  and  surely,  the  Love 
of  Peace,  with  good  will  to  men,  flowing 
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from  the  Love  of  God,  and  breathing  a 
pure  and  universal  benevolence,  must 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  exalted  virtues,  if  not  the  summit 
of  Christian  excellence. 

The  Discourse  on  the  Existence  of  a 
God  has  the  merit  of  being  very  plain 
and  intelligible  ;  whatever  force  may  be- 
long to  the  arguments.  These  are  not 
deficient  in  novelty  :  and,  although  they 
take  a  more  abstract  view,  than  modern 
writings  in  Natural  Theology  common- 
ly exhibit,  they  do  not  involve  the  mind 
in  metaphysical  perplexity. 

"With  regard  to  the  Second  Discourse, 
it  is  probable,  that  some  of  the  argu- 
ments used  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  Man's  Weakness,  will  be  considered 
strained,  and  perhaps  extravagant.  We 
cannot  expect  that  while  the  head  is 
filled  with  the  wonders  and  recent  ex- 
ploits of  human  ingenuity,  it  will  be  in 
a  fit  state  to  contemplate  the  immeasur- 
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able  disproportion  between  the  point — 
the  bubble — the  moment — of  man's 
finite  intellectual  existence,  and  the 
boundless  attributes  of  an  omnipresent, 
eternal,  omniscient,  and  almighty 
Being.  "We  cannot  expect,  that,  while 
we  have  the  proofs  around  us  of  our 
fellow-creatures  being  capable  of  accom- 
plishing, as  by  their  own  power,  what 
we  may  think,  stupendous  works  both 
of  art  and  science,  they  will  readily  ad- 
mit the  Christian  dogma,  that  man  is 
utterly  incapable,  without  divine  assist- 
ance, of  effecting  the  greatest,  and  no- 
blest, and  only  worthy  object,  for  which 
his  Maker  gave  him  a  being.  But,  if 
our  views  are  brought  down  to  the  true 
standard — the  rule  of  the  Gospel,"  by 
which  all  Christian  attainments  ought 
to  be  tried,  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
in  admitting  the  force  of  those  reasons 
which  the  author  has  employed  to  re- 
duce the   vanity    and    presumption    of 
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men,  when  their  rational  faculties  are 
unsanctified  by  Religion,  and  entirely 
devoted  to  the  schemes  of  this  present 
world. 

The  way  of  preserving  Peace  with  our 
fellow1  creatures,  is  undoubtedly  a  most 
important  subject — important  to  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  to  society,  and  highly 
important  to  the  Christian  name;  and 
the  author  has  treated  it  with  corre- 
sponding seriousness.  His  rules  have 
not  only  a  wide  practical  bearing ;  but 
they  apply  to  our  daily  walks  in  life  :  to 
peace  in  our  own  bosoms, — peace  in  our 
families, — peace  in  our  neighbourhoods, 
— peace  with  our  own  kindred, — peace 
in  the  societies  to  which  we  belong,—- 
peace,  as  citizens, — peace,  as  individuals 
of  the  great  human  family, — and,  lastly, 
to  peace,  as  members  of  the  universal 
church  of  Christ.  If  men  do  not  use 
their  daily  endeavours  to  extirpate  the 
seeds  of  strife  at  home,  and  to  compose 
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the  natural  turbulence  of  their  minds 
into  a  state  of  calm  within  their  own 
bosoms,  they  will  not  be  qualified  to  act 
as  peace-makers,  beneficially  and  exten- 
sively, in  their  various  outward  rela- 
tions in  the  world.  They  will  not  be 
qualified  to  bear  their  testimony,  by 
consistency  of  example,  to  the  peaceable 
nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  ;  to 
proclaim  to  all  under  the  Christian  name 
the  indispensable  obligation  of  cultivat- 
ing Peace  at  every  hazard ;  and  thus  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  the  true  de- 
sign of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  amongst 
the  benighted  millions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  who,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
have  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
reputed  followers  of  Christ  by  means'  of 
the  natural  than  the  spiritual  sword. 
But  by  seeking  for  ability  to  fulfil  the 
royal  law,  according  to  the  Scripture, 
of  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves, 
we  shall  be  attentive  to  the  various  re- 
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quisitions  of  this  divine  law,  in  using 
our  endeavours,  with  unceasing  care,  to 
bridle  our  tongues ;  to  govern  our  tem- 
pers ;  to  exercise  patience  and  forbear- 
ance, when  we  are  treated  with  injustice 
and  ingratitude  :  that  so  we  may  be 
strangers  to  detraction  ;  fearful  of  giving 
or  taking  offence ;  kind  and  gentle  in 
the  manner  of  our  reproof;  willing  to 
ask  forgiveness  and  to  forgive,  as  bear- 
ing in  remembrance  our  own  trans- 
gressions, and  the  need  we  stand  in  of 
divine  mercy. 

Such  are  the  topics  urged  and  illus- 
trated in  the  excellent  Discourse  on  the 
way  of  preserving  Peace  with  mankind  : 
and  it  is  presumed,  with  confidence,  that 
no  one  can  read  it  attentively,  without 
at  least  desiring  to  be  a  better  Christian, 
and  a  more  amiable  man. 

Thomas  Hancock. 

London,  1828. 


TO   THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE 

MARGARET 

COUNTESS  OF  SHAFTESBURY. 


Madam, 

It  was  a  bold  thing  for  one  that 
had  but  begun  to  learn  French,  to  attempt 
a  translation  out  of  it.  And  it  is  yet 
bolder  to  design  it  as  a  present  to  you. 
Fashion,  which  takes  the  liberty  to  au- 
thorise whatever  it  pleases,  must  be  my 
excuse.  And  since  one  is  allowed  by 
custom  to  bring  vanity  with  one  out  of 
France,  and  with  confidence  to  present 
as  marks  of  respect  at  home,  any  sort  of 
toys  one  hath  picked  up  abroad  ;  I  crave 
leave  to  make  use  of  my  privilege  of  a 
traveller,  and  to  offer  to  your  Ladyship 
a  new  French  production,  in  a  dress  of 
my  own  making.  This  is,  I  think,  to 
be   sufficiently  vain.      But  so  must  he 
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necessarily  be,  whoever  having  obliga- 
tions like  mine  beyond  all  acknowledg- 
ment, hopes  to  make  any  return.  And, 
since  all  I  can  aim  at,  will  in  this  re- 
spect, amount  to  but  a  trifle,  there  re- 
mains no  more  but  that  I  endeavour  to 
make  choice  of  such  a  trifle,  to  express 
my  gratitude,  as  may  have  something  in 
it  peculiar,  and  proper  to  recommend  it. 
When  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  pitch 
on  for  this  purpose,  this  book  came  hap- 
pily into  my  hands.  Wherein  I  found  so 
many  characters  of  your  Ladyship, 
that  methought  at  first  view,  it  bore 
your  mark,  and  did  of  right  belong  to 
you.  And  when  I  observed  in  it,  so 
many  lively  representations  of  that  vir- 
tue, which  is  so  eminently  seen  in  your 
Ladyship,  I  thought  I  could  not  meet  in 
all  France  any  thing  fitter  to  be  put  into 
your  hands,  than  what  would  make  you 
see  so  rare  and  extraordinary  a  sight  as 
a  draught  of  some  of  your  own  virtues, 
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For,  if  to  be  constantly  humble  in  an 
high  station  :  If  to  appear  little  to  your- 
self in  the  midst  of  greatness,  be  a  mark 
of  the  sense  of  one's  own  weakness :    If 
to  be  beloved  of  all  that  come  near  you, 
be  a  demonstration  that  you  know  how 
to  live  at  peace  with  others  :    If  to  be 
constant  and  frequent  in  acts  of  devo- 
tion, be  the  best  way  of  acknowledging 
a  Deity ;    'tis  certain  your  Ladyship  is 
in   reality  what  the   author    has    here 
given  us  the  idea  of.     And  though  his 
conceptions  are  natural  and  clear;   and 
he  presses  the  observation  of  his  rules 
with   great   strength  of  argument   and 
reason ;  yet  he  wants  one  thing  to  ren- 
der his  maxims  beyond  exception,  and 
that  is  the  knowledge  of  your  Ladyship, 
to  recommend   them   to  the  world   as 
practicable. 

This  advantage  that  I  have  over  him, 
made  me  forget  my  want   of   skill   in 
English  and  French,  and  other  abilities 
a 
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necessary  to  a  Translator.  And  I  re- 
solved, at  all  adventures,  to  put  these 
Essays  into  a  language  understood  by  a 
person,  who  knew  well  how  to  animate 
and  establish  them  by  her  practice ;  and 
who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  her  life, 
without  constraint,  and  with  a  facility  as 
it  were  natural,  shewed  to  the  world  the 
real  existence  of  those  virtues,  which 
our  author  took  pains  to  represent  to 
himself  in  his  own  imagination. 

There  was  also  another  consideration, 
that  made  me  think  this  the  proper- 
est  present  I  could  make.  For  since 
it  was  not  for  me  to  offer  at  any  thing 
of  a  value  fit  for  persons  of  your  quality, 
the  best  way  to  hide  that  shame,  was 
to  find  out  some  ordinary  matter,  that 
might  lessen  the  esteem  of  those  things 
that  pretend  to  greatness  and  prefer- 
ence, and  make  them  appear  as  incon- 
siderable as  itself. 

The  perusal  of  these  Discourses  will 
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perhaps  do  that  in  a  good  measure. 
And  I  shall  be  the  more  excusable  in 
your  Ladyship's  thoughts,  for  presenting 
you  with  a  little  blotted  paper,  when 
you,  reflecting  upon  what  our  author 
says,  shall  perhaps  think  that  all  the 
gaudy  things  of  his  country  are  not 
much  better,  and  scarce  worth  the 
bringing  over. 

This  at  least  your  Ladyship's  good- 
ness encourages  me  to  hope,  that  your 
Ladyship  will  permit  me  to  make  use 
of  this  occasion  to  profess  that  pro- 
found respect,  esteem,  and  duty,  where- 
with I  am, 

Madam, 

Your  Ladyship's 
Most  humble,  most  obliged, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Locke. 


DISCOURSES, 


1.  DISCOURSE. 

Containing,  in  short,  the  natural  proof  of  the  exist- 
ance  of  a  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  Soul. 


1. 

The  vicious  and  debauched  part  of  men, 
striking  at  the  very  foundations  of  religion, 
have  thought  it  the  shortest  way  to  invali- 
date at  once  all  the  proofs  that  are  to  be 
found  in  Holy  Writ,  by  denying  the  being 
of  a  Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
which  hath  made  those  of  the  contrary 
party,  to  have  recourse  to  natural  reason, 
and  to  fetch  arguments  from  such  common 
principles  as  could  not  be  denied  by  their 
adversaries. 

B 
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2. 

Some,  to  this  purpose,  have  endeavoured 
to  establish  these  two  great  points,  upon 
more  refined  reasonings  and  the  subtleties  of 
metaphysics.  Others,  following  a  more  plain 
and  popular  way,  have  drawn  their  argu- 
ments from  the  consideration  of  nature,  and 
the  order  of  things  visible  in  the  world; 
which,  like  a  great  book,  lies  continually 
open,  and  legible  to  all  mankind. 

3. 

I  confess  these  are  not  the  fittest  means, 
to  bring  into  the  true  religion  those  who  are 
so  unhappy  as  to  be  strangers  to  it.  Pro- 
phecies and  miracles,  that  evince  the  truth 
and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  are  much 
more  likely  to  prevail  upon  the  persuasions 
of  men,  overweening  in  their  opinions.  But 
I  am  likewise  satisfied,  that  these  natural 
proofs  want  not  their  solidity,  and  being 
suited  to  some  men's  understandings,  ought 
not  to  be  neglected. 

4. 
There  are,  as  I  have  said,  some  of  these 
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arguments,  high,  abstract,  and  metaphysi- 
cal, which  I  judge  it  is  not  discreet  that  any 
one  should  take  delight  to  oppose,  or  endea- 
vour to  confute.  But  there  are  others,  that 
lie  nearer  our  senses,  more  conformable  to 
human  reason,  and  level  to  the  capacity  of 
mankind,  and  such  as  a  man  must  do  vio- 
lence to  himself  in  resisting.  These  are  they 
I  design  to  point  out  in  this  discourse. 

5 

What  pains  soever  atheists  take  to  rase 
out.  of  the  minds  of  men  that  general  appre- 
hension of  a  Deity,  which  the  very  view  of 
the  world  naturally  imprints  there,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  extirpate,  or  wholly  efface, 
those  characters  that  are  stamped  so  clear, 
and  are  sunk  so  deep.  If  it  be  not  an  in- 
vincible ratiocination,  'tis  a  perception  within 
us,  'tis  a  kind  of  intuition,  not  less  forcible, 
not  less  convincing  than  all  our  reasonings 
together.  There  needs  no  constraint,  to 
make  us  yield  to  it :  we  must  do  violence  to 
ourselves,  if  we  oppose  it. 
b  2 
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6. 

Reason,  to  discover  one  God,  Creator  of 
all  things  we  see,  has  no  more  to  do,  but  to 
suffer  itself  10  follow  its  own  natural  motion, 
when  it  considers  the  regular  courses  of 
those  vast  bodies  that  move  above  us  ; — the 
progress  of  nature,  in  an  order  never  dis- 
turbed;— the  admirable  connexion  of  all  the 
parts,  that  sustain  each  other,  and  could  not 
subsist  without  the  mutual  aid  they  afford 
one  to  another  ; — the  variety  of  stones,  mine- 
rals, and  plants; — the  wonderful  contrivance 
of  the  bodies  of  animals ;  their  generation, 
production,  growth,  and  death.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  reason,  contemplating  all  these 
wonders,  should  not  hear  this  secret  voice, 
that  all  this  is  not  the  effect  of  chance;  but 
the  production  of  some  cause,  which  pos- 
sesses in  itself  all  the  perfections,  which  we 
observe  in  this  most  excellent  piece  of  work- 
manship. 

7. 
'Twould  be  a  vain  attempt  to  endeavour 
to  give  an  account  of  all  the  contrivances  of 
this    wonderful    machine;— of   the   various 
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wheels  and  movements  in  it,  by  saying  that 
all  was  nothing,  but  one  great  mass  of  mat- 
ter, of  a  vast  extent,  ranged  into  this  goodly 
order  by  a  proportionable  motion.  Since, 
the  difficulty  is  not  thereby  removed,  but  will 
still  remain,  till  the  original  of  this  matter 
and  this  motion  be  made  out;  which  will  be 
very  hard  to  do,  without  having  recourse  to 
an  immaterial,  intelligent  Agent,  who  at  first 
produced,  and  continues  to  preserve  both 
the  one  and  the  other. 

S. 
What  reason  can  there  be,  to  conceive 
this  dull  and  insensible  lump,  we  call  matter, 
eternal,  and  without  beginning?  Is  it  not 
evident,  that  there  is  not  any  thing  in  it,  that 
can  to  be  imagined  to  contribute  in  the  least 
towards  its  existence;  and  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely absurd,  to  ascribe  to  the  vilest  and 
most  contemptible  of  all  beings,  the  highest 
of  all  perfections;  which  is,  to  be  of  itself. 
I  perceive  myself  to  be  something  beyond 
comparison  more  excellent  than  matter:  I 
know  it,  and  it  knows  nothing  of  me ;  but 
with  all  this,  I  know  and  find  at  the  same 
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time,  that  I  have  not  been  from  eternity.  It 
follows  then,  that  matter,  as  well  as  I,  must 
needs  have  been  produced  by  some  cause  ; 
which,  since  it  could  not  possibly  be  matter, 
can  be  no  other  but  that  immaterial,  om- 
nipotent Principle,  we  are  seeking  after. 

9. 
Now,  if  it  be  ridiculous  to  imagine  matter 
to  subsist  of  itself  from  all  eternity,  without 
cause,  and  without  production;  it  is  much 
more  so,  to  suppose  motion  uncreated  and 
eternal ;  since,  it  is  plain,  that  matter  hath 
in  itself  no  principle  of  motion.  It  is  capa- 
ble, indeed,  of  receiving  it  from  without ;  but 
cannot  possibly  give  motion  to  itself.  All 
that  it  has,  is  from  some  extrinsical  commu- 
nication; and  when  that  which  it  has,  once 
ceases,  it  will,  if  let  alone,  remain  in  ever- 
lasting rest. 

10. 

Whence,  then,  has  this  great  motion,  which 

we  find  actuating  the  several  parts  of  the 

universe,  had  its  original;  since,  'tis  clear,  it 

springs  not  from  matter,  nor  hath  any  stable 
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and  indissoluble  connexion  with  it;  but,  in 
a  continual  change,  is  perpetually  fleeting 
from  one  part  of  it  to  another  ?  Must  this 
accident  also  pass  for  an  eternal  being,  sub- 
sisting of  itself  I  Is  it  not  much  more  rea- 
sonable, since  it  could  not  be  without  a 
cause,  and  that  cause  could  not  be  matter, 
to  acknowledge  it  the  product  of  some 
Spiritual  Being? 

11. 

If  such  a  principle  be  necessary  to  the 
production  of  matter,  it  is  no  less  necessary 
to  its  regulation ;  and  there  needs  some 
wise  agent,  to  direct  and  proportion  it  so,  as 
may  best  serve  to  preserve  the  frame  of  the 
universe ;  without  which,  it  would  throw  all 
into  disorder  and  confusion.  For,  though 
it  may  be  supposed  that  this  motion,  which 
fashions,  orders,  and  dissolves  all  bodies,  is 
in  infinite  space,  infinite;  yet,  nevertheless, 
it  is  clear,  that  in  the  several  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  finite  and  determinate ;  and  that, 
if  it  were  either  greater  or  less,  in  this,  our 
visible  world,  it  would  instantly  change  the 
face  of  all  things,  and  wholly  overturn  this 
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admirable  building.  Who  then  hath  fixed 
it  in  its  due  proportion,  and  in  that  infinity 
of  degrees  it  is  capable  of?  How  came  it  to 
light  upon  that  only  one  which  just  served 
to  produce  this  beautiful  order  ?  Matter,  in 
itself,  is  indifferent  to  all  the  several  degrees 
of  motion,  and  wTould  easily  admit  a  less  or 
a  greater ;  either  of  which  would  totally  dis- 
solve this  goodly  frame,  and  turn  the  world 
into  destruction.  Who  then  found  out, 
and  fixed  it  in  this  just  temper?  Will  any 
one  say  it  was  chance?  'Tis  possible,  in- 
deed, to  say  it ;  but,  I  should  think,  impos- 
sible seriously  to  mean  it. 

12. 
But  besides  matter  and  motion,  there  are 
thinking  beings,  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
world.  We  are  certain  we  ourselves  think ; 
and  cannot  doubt  it  of  other  men.  This 
observation  leads  us  most  directly  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  immortaility  of  our  souls;  and 
so  to  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker. 

13. 

Whosoever    will  consider    matter,    must 
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needs  acknowledge,  that,  knead  and  order  it 
how  you  will,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  shuf- 
fling, or  disposition  of  the  parts,  to  make 
that  ever  know  itself,  which  before  did  not ; 
and  that  one  shall  never  be  able,  by  jum- 
bling and  moving  the  particles  of  this  dull, 
insensible  mass,  of  a  sudden  to  give  it  life, 
sense,  and  understanding:  our  reason  sees 
few  things  clearer,  than  it  doth  the  impossi- 
bility that  matter  should  think  or  reflect  on 
itself. 

14. 

Hence  it  follows,  that,  since  it  is  certain, 
that  we  think;  there  must  needs  be  some 
being  in  us,  which  is  not  matter,  but  is  really 
distinct  from  it.  What  then  shall  be  able  to 
destroy  this  thinking  being?  Or  why  must 
it  perish,  being  separate  from  matter,  more 
than  matter  in  its  separation  from  it  I 

15. 

The  annihilation   of  any  thing,  is  to  us 
inconceivable;  our  reason  is  directly  against 
it,  and  nature  affords  us  not  one  example  of 
b  5 
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it.  Why  then  should  we  do  violence  to  our 
reason  and  our  imagination,  to  remove  these 
thinking  beings  out  of  the  common  state  of 
all  other  things,  which,  having  once  got 
existence,  never  sink  again  into  nothing? 
Why  should  we  apprehend  the  annihilation 
of  our  souls,  which  are  infinitely  nobler  than 
our  bodies;  when  we  have  no  such  appre- 
hension of  any  one  body  whatsoever? 

16. 
If  then  it  be  past  doubt,  that  there  are 
thinking  beings  in  the  world,  which  are  not 
bodies,  nor  eternal,  where  shall  we  find  their 
original?  It  cannot  be  in  matter,  which, 
having  nothing  of  spirit,  cannot  produce 
one.  It  cannot  be  in  another  spirit  of  the 
same  kind ;  i.  e.  the  soul  of  the  father  can- 
not produce  that  of  the  child ;  for  how  can 
a  spirit  make  out  of  nothing  another  spirit, 
which  hath  thoughts  and  inclinations-  dif- 
ferent from  its  own,  and  oftentimes  quite 
contrary?  If  one  soul  produced  another,  it 
would  do  it  by  thinking :  it  would  be  sensi- 
ble of  this  power  in  itself,  and  perceive  the 
effects  of  it.     But  yet  who  ever  observed 
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any  such  thing  in  themselves?  "  /  know 
not  hoxv  you  began  to  appear  in  my  womb," 
says  the  mother  of  the  Maccabees  to  her 
children.  And  all  mothers  may  say  the 
same.  'Tis  evident,  that  their  wills  and  un- 
derstandings contribute  nothing  to  this  ad- 
mirable workmanship,  which  is  formed  in 
them;  since  it  often  happens,  that  a  child  is 
fashioned,  and  a  living  soul  produced  in 
them,  even  when  their  thoughts  and  wills 
are  set  against  it. 

17. 

"Whatsoever,  then,  we  meet  with  in  the 
world,  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world.  Matter,  Motion,  Spirit, 
all  these  things  cry  with  one  very  intelligible 
voice,  That  God  is  their  Maker.  He  hath 
made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves, 

18. 
It  hath  pleased  Him,  as  a  caution  against 
that  impious  thought,  that  the  world  is  eter- 
nal, to  leave  upon  it  very  large  and  legible 
characters,  to  show  us,  that  its  duration 
hath  not  been  of  any  long  continuance;  at 
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least,  in  that  state  it  now  is  in ;  and  without 
which,  neither  men  nor  any  other  animals 
could  subsist.  Whence  it  follows,  that  men 
and  beasts  are  but  new  things;  which  is 
sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  their 
Creator. 

19. 
For,  we  observe  not  any  natural  cause 
sufficient  to  raise  high  mountains,  and  hol- 
low valleys,  big  enough  to  receive  the  waters 
of  the  sea.  In  all  the  histories  of  the  world, 
we  find  no  record  of  one  new  mountain 
that  hath  started  up.  The  winds,  'tis  true, 
in  some  parts,  make  sometimes  little  hillocks 
of  sand,  which  yet  never  reach  to  any  consi- 
derable height,  and  are  often  destroyed, 
even  whilst  they  are  raising.  Earthquakes, 
that  make  the  greatest  bustles  and  changes, 
never  were  heard  to  have  made  high  moun- 
tains in  any  part  whatsoever.  He  that  fan- 
cies mountains  to  be  raised  thus,  builds 
castles  in  the  air,  and  relies  upon  an  hy- 
pothesis, to  which  experience  allows  no 
foundation.  The  mountains,  then,  lessening 
sensibly   every   day,   and   the  rain  washing 
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down  some  part  of  them  into  the  valleys,  they 
could  not  last  as  they  are,  a  whole  eternity; 
but  the  hills  would,  in  a  certain  tract  of  time, 
have  been  worn  down,  and  the  valleys  filled 
up ;  and  so  the  whole  earth,  if  it  had  been 
eternal,  would,  long  ere  this,  have  been 
brought  to  a  level;  the  least  continual  sensi- 
ble diminution  whatsoever,  being  sufficient, 
in  the  infinite  duration  of  eternity,  to  bring 
to  nothing  an  infinite  number  of  vast  moun- 
tains, one  after  another. 

20. 
'Tis  plain  then,  one  cannot  suppose  the 
world  eternal,  in  the  condition  it  now  is:  i.  e. 
wherein  one  part  of  the  earth  is  elevated, 
and  dry;  and  the  other,  low  and  covered 
with  water.  The  ordinary  course  of  natural 
causes  hath  a  tendency  to  destroy  it,  and 
bring  all  the  earth  under  water;  in  which 
state,  mankind  could  have  no  subsistence. 
The  whole  race  of  men  would,  without 
doubt,  perish,  were  there  no  dry  land. 
Both  men  and  beasts  then  are  certainly  not 
eternal.  There  was  a  time  when  they  all  be- 
gan; and  one  may,   by  a  certain   succession 
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of  years,  trace  them  to  the  very  source  of 
their  first  original. 

21. 
Who  then  shall  be  the  author?  what  the 
cause  of  man?  We  find  nothing  in  nature 
able  to  undertake  such  a  piece  of  workman- 
ship. It  has  never  been  heard,  that  man 
hath  been  produced  in  any  other  than  the 
ordinary  way  and  course  of  nature. 


It  is  even  more  than  probable,  that  mat- 
ter, under  no  other  conduct  but  the  ordi- 
nary motion  that  is  in  the  world,  would 
never  produce  a  lion,  if  that  whole  species 
were  extinct;  no  more  than  it  produces 
wolves  in  England,  since  the  time  they  have 
been  all  destroyed  there. 

23. 
At  least,  it  is  certain,  that  motion  and  mat- 
ter would  never  produce  a  spirit,  as  hath 
been  already  proved;  and  that  matter,  being 
void  of  thought,  can  never  come  to  have 
perception   by  any  change  of  texture.     So 
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that,  it  being  past  doubt,  that  the  race  of 
men  is  but  a  new  thing  in  the  world,  and 
that  all  the  natural  power  of  corporal  be- 
ings is  unable  to  produce  a  man;  it  follows, 
that  mankind,  not  being  eternal,  must  have 
been  made  by  some  being  more  powerful 
than  nature. 

24. 
Besides,  all  arts  and  human  inventions  are 
new  things :  they  carry  yet  with  them  plain 
marks  of  their  nonage,  and  clearly  disown 
eternity.  We  find  nothing  in  the  world  that 
may  make  us  think  it  older  than  the  Holy 
Scripture  says.  There  is  no  historian  above 
four  thousand  years  back.  And  if  you  ob- 
serve the  constant  progress  of  the  world, 
from  thence  downwards,  it  will  appear  just 
parallel  to  the  life  of  a  man,  growing  up 
from  his  infancy,  and  passing  through  his 
other  ages. 

25. 
Varro  witnesseth,  that  none  of  the  arts  of 
his  time  were  of   above   a   thousand  years 
standing.    Progress  hath  been  daily  made  in 
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new  discoveries,  for  the  relief  of  our  necessi- 
ties. And  proportionately  as  one  looks  further 
back,  one  finds  both  arts  and  men  in  a  worse 
condition.  There  are  scarce  any  of  the 
arts  or  sciences; — scarce  a  commonwealth, 
empire,  or  town,  whereof  we  do  not  know 
the  original. 

26. 
I  confess,  there  is  a  certain  author,  who 
hath  published  a  collection  of  the  new  in- 
ventions found  in  these  later  ages,  and  of 
several  of  former  times,  that  have  been  lost, 
under  this  title,  Vetera  deperdita,  Nova 
reperta.  But  one  may  observe,  in  that  very 
book,  that  those  old  ones  were  of  no  very 
great  use,  and  such,  whose  loss  hath,  with 
advantage,  been  made  up  by  later  inven- 
tions of  better  contrivance :  insomuch,  that 
the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  of  late, 
are  so  useful,  that  'tis  impossible  they  should 
ever  be  lost;  and  so  easy,  that  'tis  strange 
the  world  should  be  so  long  in  finding  them. 

27. 
For  instance,  what  is  there  of  greater  con- 
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venience  to  the  life  of  man,  than  to  know 
how  to  set  the  wind  and  water  at  work  about 
our  business?  The  greatest  part  of  what 
is  done  at  present  in  the  world,  is  by  the  bor- 
rowed force  of  these  two  great  agents.  The 
least  insight  into  mechanics,  seems  naturally 
to  teach  one  how  to  make  this  use  of  them: 
since  men  now  seek  but  for  force,  of  which 
the  application  is  always  easy. 

28. 
One  may  boldly  say,  that  men  will  never  be 
so  simple,  to  put  themselves  again  into  a  ne- 
cessity of  doing  that  by  their  own  labour, 
which  now  they  so  easily  dispatch  by  the  help 
of  wind  and  water;  so  that  the  invention  of 
mills  can  never  be  lost.  And  yet  this  engine, 
as  useful  as  it  is,  is  not  very  ancient;  for, 
before  Pliny's  time,  there  was  no  other  way 
to  grind  corn,  but  with  mills  turned  by 
strength  of  hand,  or  draught  of  cattle.  And 
though  it  appears,  by  this  author,  that  there 
were  then  some  water-mills  ;  yet,  by  the  ac- 
count he  gives  of  them,  lib.  18.  c.  10,  one  may 
see,  that  it  was  an  engine  not  yet  very  com- 
mon, nor  very  perfect,  since  he  mentions  it 
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as  not  the  ordinary  way  of  grinding ;  which 
yet,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  be  well  known, 
put  an  end  to  all  other, 

29. 
Printing,  likewise,  is  a  thing  very  plain, 
and  very  natural.  And  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  time  will  be  able  to  suppress  that  which 
gives  eternity  to  all  other  things.  'Tis  a 
matter  of  great  admiration,  how  it  should  lie 
so  many  ages  undiscovered ;  and  how  the 
ancients,  who  were  skilled  in  graving  on 
brass,  should  miss  this  great  art  of  dispatch, 
when  it  was  so  obvious  to  consider,  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  imprint,  in  a  moment,  on  paper, 
all  those  graved  characters,  which  it  would 
cost  a  great  deal  of  time  even  but  to  write 
with  a  pen.  Though  this  thought  never 
came  into  any  man's  head  in  several  ages; 
and  so  fair  a  beginning  was  never  improved 
into  the  art  of  printing,  till  about  two  hun- 
dred years  since ;  yet  the  eternity  of  the 
world  could  by  no  means  admit  of  so  late  a 
discovery  of  it :  and  'tis  impossible  to  ima- 
gine that  men,  in  an  infinite  succession  of 
generations,  should  not  infinitely  sooner  have 
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perfected  so  useful  and  obvious  an  invention; 
which,  once  brought  to  light,  must  needs 
continue  to  eternity,  should  the  world  last  so 
long. 

30. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  gunpowder. 
What  use  do  we  make  of  it,  both  in  the  re- 
creations of  peace,  and  the  business  of  war  ? 
How  much  more  convenient  is  a  birding- 
piece,  for  the  killing  of  game,  than  a  cross  or 
long-bow  ?  And  of  how  many  cumbersome 
engines,  of  no  great  force,  do  cannons  and 
mines  at  once  ease  us?  Heretofore,  well- 
walled  towns  were  not  to  be  taken,  but  by 
raising  ramparts  of  earth  as  high  as  the  bat- 
tlements, and  then  coming  to  handy  blows. 
The  least  petty  garrison  would  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  a  victorious  army  six  months  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  taking  of  one  of  the  towns  in 
the  Low  Countries,  would  have  been  more 
than  a  year's  work  for  Caesar  and  Alexander, 
with  all  their  valour.  The  world  is  too 
malicious,  ever  to  let  go  again  an  invention 
so  serviceable  to  their  ill-nature.  The  main 
ingredient  of  this  composition  lay  always  in 
view — was  every  where  at  hand ;   the  prepa- 
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ration  of  it  not  difficult ;  the  trial  of  it  easy 
to  be  made;  and  yet  'tis  but  a  little  while 
since  the  world  has  known  it. 

ol. 

"What  strange  advantages  have  we  from 
the  use  of  the  compass!  It  hath  discovered 
to  us  a  new  world ;  united  the  distant  parts 
of  the  old ;  and  furnishes  constant  supplies 
to  the  wants  of  both.  'Tis  so  simple  and 
obvious  a  thing,  that  one  cannot  enough 
wonder  how  mankind  so  long  overlooked  it. 
The  loadstone  itself,  that  we  have  reason  to 
think  is  as  old  as  the  world,  is  to  be  found 
plentifully  in  several  parts  of  it;  and  very  apt 
to  make  itself  be  taken  notice  of,  by  so  sen- 
sible and  so  surprising  an  effect,  as  its  attrac- 
tion of  iron,  and  its  strong  adhesion  to  it. 
And  can  one  imagine  that  the  busy,  inquisi- 
tive nature  of  man,  in  an  infinite  number  of 
ages,  should  never,  by  chance,  or  out  of 
curiosity,  observe  the  verticity  and  pointing 
to  the  north,  which  that  stone  hath  in  itself, 
and  so  readily  communicates  to  iron?  Can 
we  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it 
required   as   long   a   duration   as  was  from 
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eternity  to  our  great  grandfathers'  days,  to 
discover  this  useful  quality  in  that  common 
metal,  in  which  it  is  so  near  natural,  that 
almost  every  place  hath  the  virtue  of  a  load- 
stone, to  produce  it,  and  our  common  utensils 
get  only  by  standing  in  our  chimney  corners  ? 
And  yet  this  discovery,  when  once  made, 
doth,  by  its  proper  use,  so  unavoidably 
spread  itself  over  all  the  world,  that  nothing- 
less  than  the  total  extirpation  of  all  mankind, 
can  ever  possibly  make  it  be  forgotten. 

32. 
All  these,  and  several  other  inventions,  are 
so  obvious,  that  'tis  not  possible  to  suppose 
the  duration  of  the  world  could  be  eternal, 
without  finding  them.  And  they  are  so  use- 
ful, that  'tis  impossible  for  them  ever  to  be 
lost,  being  once  found.  These  then  being, 
as  they  are,  but  of  yesterday,  clearly  prove 
that  men  are  so  too  ;  since  an  eternal  race  of 
men  must  needs  have  found  them  sooner, 
and  necessarily  continued  them  down  to  us, 
when  they  had  once  found  them. 
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S3. 
All  then,  that  we  see  in  the  world,  leads 
us  to  an  assurance  that  it  hath  not  always 
been;  and  that  there  is  One  above  the  world, 
that  hath  created  all  other  beings.  And  'tis 
a  very  trifling  cavil  of  the  atheists,  who  ob- 
ject to  us,  that  this  Being  is  incomprehensi- 
ble, and  that  we  admit  what  we  cannot  con- 
ceive ;  for,  being  infinite,  it  is  not  strange  it 
should  surpass  the  capacity  of  our  finite  and 
limited  understandings.  Our  reason  can 
reach  so  far  as  to  comprehend,  that  some- 
thing really  exists  which  is  incomprehensible. 
But  this  incomprehensible  Being  once  grant- 
ed, it  makes  all  nature,  in  some  sort,  com- 
prehensible, and  enables  us  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  several  things,  which  are  otherwise 
inexplicable:  viz.  Matter  is,  because  God 
created  it; — There  is  motion,  because  God 
produced  and  continues  it; — This  particular 
body  is  in  this  place,  because  God  having, 
at  first,  created  it  in  a  certain  place,  it  is 
come  into  this,  where  it  now  is,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  changes,  not  infinite; — There  are 
thinking  beings,  because  God  creates  them, 
when  he  sees  bodies  fitted  to  entertain  them. 
— The  mountains  are  not  levelled,  because 
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there  hath  not  been  time  enough,  since  their 
creation,  to  wear  them  down.  There  are 
men  and  women,  because  descended  from 
one  man  and  one  woman,  whom  God  at  first 
created,  about  six  thousand  years  since. 
There  are  animals,  because  God  at  first 
formed  these  machines,  and  gave  them  power 
to  multiply  and  propagate  their  kinds  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  generation.  There  are  no 
records  of  history  above  four  thousand  years 
old;  because  the  world  not  being  above  six, 
'tis  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  men  in  the 
beginning,  applied  themselves  only  to  such 
arts  as  were  most  serviceable  to  their  pre- 
servation. All  this  hath  a  perfect  harmony 
and  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scripture,  concerning  the  Deity  and  the 
creation  of  the  world. 


But  those  who,  endeavouring  to  reduce  all 
to  the  narrow  scantling  of  their  own  capa- 
city, will  not  admit  this  incomprehensible 
Being,  because  they  do  not  comprehend  it; 
are  so  far  from  getting  clear  from  that 
difficulty,  which,  without  reason,  they  charge 
on  us,  that  they  are  thereby  the  more  en- 
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tangled.  Instead  of  one  incomprehensible 
Being,  which  they  reject,  the  world,  and 
every  part  of  it,  becomes  to  them  incom- 
prehensible. They  are  forced  to  admit,  in 
all  things,  an  infinite  progress  and  succes- 
sion of  causes,  depending  one  on  another, 
(without  ever  coming  to  one  first  and  inde- 
pendent,) which  is  that,  of  all  others,  which 
is  the  most  incomprehensible — most  con- 
trary to  our  reason.  Ask,  How  comes  this 
man  to  be  in  the  world  !  It  is,  they  must  say, 
because  he  is  the  son  of  such  a  father,  and 
he  of  such  a  one  ;  and  so  in  infinitum.  Why 
is  this  lion  upon  the  earth?  Because  he 
was  begot  by  a  lion  that  was  begot  by  ano- 
ther; and  so  without  end.  How  came 
this  part  of  matter  to  be  in  this  place? 
Because  it  was  thrust  out  of  that  other;  and 
so  to  infinity.  So  that,  in  this  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, there  is  infinity  everywhere,  and, 
consequently,  everywhere  incomprehensi- 
bility. By  which  means  their  minds  are 
forced  to  sink  under  the  smallest  atom;  be- 
cause they  would  bristle  up  against  that 
One  Only  Thing,  under  which  it  is  fit  and 
glorious  for  them  to  stoop  and  submit  all 
their  faculties. 
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2.  DISCOURSE. 

OF  THE  WEAKNESS  OF  MAX. 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  weak.' 


Is 

Pride  is  a  swelling  of  the  heart,  whereby 
man  stretches  himself  and  grows  great  in  his 
own  imagination.  And  the  idea  it  gives  us 
of  ourselves,  is  the  idea  of  strength,  power, 
and  greatness.  This  is  the  reason  why 
riches  puff  us  up,  seeing  from  them  we  take 
occasion  to  fancy  ourselves  greater  and 
stronger.  We  look  on  them,  according  to 
the  expression  of  the  wise  man,  as  a  strong 
tower,  which  secures  us  from  the  injuries  of 
fortune,  and  enables  us  to  lord  it  over  others. 
This  causes  that  haughtiness,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture,  rises  from  riches, 
c 
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2. 

The  pride  of  Grandees  is  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  of  the  wealthy ;  and  consists,  as 
that,  in  the  idea  they  have  of  their  power. 
But  since,  in  the  contemplation  of  them- 
selves alone,  they  find  not  wherewithal  to 
stuff  out  this  mighty  idea,  they  are  wont  to 
take  in  all  those  that  are  about  them,  or  be- 
long to  them.  A  great  man,  in  the  idea  he 
hath  framed  of  himself,  is  not  one  single 
man ;  but  a  man  stuck  round  with  all  those 
that  depend  on  him,  with  as  many  arms  as  are 
all  theirs,  because  he  moves  and  disposes  of 
them.  The  idea  a  General  hath  of  himself, 
includes  all  his  soldiers  and  artillery.  Thus, 
every  one  labours  as  much  as  he  can  to  take 
up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  his  own  imagi- 
nation. And  men  bustle  and  advance  them- 
selves in  the  world,  for  nothing  else  but  to 
enlarge  this  idea  which  every  one  makes  of 
himself  in  his  own  mind.  Behold  there  the 
goodly  end  of  all  the  ambitious  designs  of 
mankind !  Alexander  and  Caesar,  in  all  their 
battles,  had  no  other  aim  but  this.  And  if 
one  ask,  Why  the  Grand  Seignior  hath  lately 
caused  the  slaughter  of  an  hundred  thou- 
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sand  men  in  Candia?  it  was  only  to  swell  the 
idea  he  hath  of  himself,  by  the  additional 
title  of  a  conqueror. 

3. 

This  is  the  mint  of  all  those  haughty 
titles,  which  are  multiplied  in  proportion  as 
this  pride  within  grows  greater,  or  is  less 
concealed.  I  believe  he  that  first  of  all  called 
himself  HIGH  and  MIGHTY,  fancied  him- 
self stalking  upon  the  heads  of  his  vassals; 
and  'twas  that  he  meant  by  this  epithet 
HIGH,  so  little  agreeable  to  the  low  condi- 
tion of  man.  The  nations  of  the  East,  being 
much  more  foolishly  vain,  far  outdo  us  of 
Europe  in  these  gigantic  titles.  A  whole 
page  is  too  little  for  those  of  the  most  petty 
prince  in  the  Indies.  Some  swell  them  up 
with  an  inventory  of  their  furniture,  jewels, 
and  elephants,  and  a  particular  of  their 
revenue:  for,  even  all  this  is  taken  in,  to 
make  part  of  that  phantom  with  which  they 
entertain  their  vanity. 

4. 
This  perhaps  is  the  very  reason  why  men 
c  2 
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so  very  passionately  covet  the  approbation 
of  others,  because  it  serves  so  well  to  con- 
firm and  settle  them  in  the  good  opinion 
they  have  of  themselves.  They  imagine 
themselves  to  be  something  excellent,  and  if 
the  public  vogue  move  but  that  way,  it 
breathes  life  into  that  idea  they  have  fa- 
shioned and  dote  on  within.  It  then  be- 
comes past  doubt  true  and  real;  and  they 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  a  thing,  wherein 
they  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  so 
many  admirers. 

5. 
'Tis  this  idea  that  gives  that  different 
relish  we  find  in  abundance  of  trivial  things, 
that  please  or  disgust  us,  whereof  at  first 
we  do  not  discover  the  reason.  We  all, 
even  those  that  are  not  covetous,  take  plea- 
sure to  win  at  all  sorts  of  games,  and  every 
one  is  uneasy  when  he  loses.  Because,  -we 
look  on  ourselves,  when  we  lose,  as  unfortu- 
nate, which  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  weak- 
ness and  misery  ;  and  when  we  win,  we  con- 
sider ourselves  as  successful,  which  brings 
to  our  minds  the  idea  of  power,  because  we 
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suppose  fortune  declares  herself  for  us.  We 
talk  with  delight  of  the  past  hardships  and 
hazards  we  have  met  with,  taking  occasion 
from  thence  to  reflect  on  ourselves  as  under 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Almighty;  or 
else,  as  being  furnished  with  sufficient  vigour 
and  dexterity  to  deal  with  the  evils  of  this 
life. 

6. 

If  then  man's  pride  builds  itself  up  upon 
the  idea  he  has  of  his  own  strength,  the 
readiest  way  to  humble  him,  is  to  give  him  a 
view  of  his  own  weakness.  We  must  try  to 
prick  this  bubble,  to  let  the  wind  out  that 
swells  it.  We  must  remove  the  illusion,  and 
pull  ofF  the  disguise,  that  makes  a  man  look 
big  to  himself,  by  setting  before  hiin  his 
smaliness  and  infirmities :  not  thereby  to  de- 
ject or  dispirit  him,  but  to  dispose  him  to 
seek  that  support  and  establishment — that 
strength  and  greatness,  in  God  alone,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  narrow  compass  of 
his  own  being,  nor  in  all  those  things  that 
are  tacked  to  him. 
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7. 
But  one  ought  to  take  heed  not  to  follow 
their  steps,  who,  under  pretence  of  abat- 
ing the  pride  of  man,  have  endeavoured  to 
sink  him  as  low  as  the  beasts;  and  have 
proceeded  so  far,  as  to  maintain  that  he 
hath  no  advantages  above  them.  Such  dis- 
courses cross  the  design  they  pretend  to  ad- 
vance ;  and  they  seem  rather  to  be  the  sal- 
lies of  wit  and  sport,  than  the  sober  argu- 
ments of  reason.  There  is  in  man  so  clear 
and  lively  a  sense  of  his  excellency  above 
other  animals,  that  in  vain  one  goes  about  to 
stifle  it  with  these  slight  arguments  or  little 
observations,  frivolous  or  false.  All  that 
truth  aims  at,  is  but  our  humiliation;  and 
though  it  abound  with  arguments  to  press 
this,  yet  how  many  are  there,  that  make  a 
shift  to  render  ineffectual  all  its  reasons, 
how  clear  and  cogent  soever?  What  then 
can  we  expect  from  those  slight  reasonings, 
whose  weakness  is  discovered  by  an  internal 
light  which  cannot  be  extinguished? 

8. 
It  is   to  be  feared   that  such  discourses, 
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instead  of  springing  from  a  sincere  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  meanness  of  man,  and  a  de- 
sign to  take  down  his  pride,  take  their  rise 
from  a  secret  vanity,  or  some  more  corrupt 
principle.  For  there  are  those,  who,  willing 
to  live  like  beasts,  find  no  great  humiliation 
in  that  doctrine,  which  supposes  them  no 
better  than  beasts.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
they  meet  with  satisfaction  in  it;  since  it 
allows  them  to  follow  their  brutish  courses 
with  less  shame,  when  they  can  look  on 
them  as  more  agreeable  to  their  nature. 
Besides,  they  are  well  content  to  lay  them- 
selves thus  low,  whilst  they  bring  down  with 
them  to  the  same  level,  those  whose  great- 
ness and  reputation  is  troublesome  to  them. 
They  matter  not  much  to  be  themselves 
ranked  with  beasts,  so  they  may  but  make 
kings  and  princes  part  of  the  herd;  and 
place  philosophers  and  scholars  in  the  drove 
with  sheep  and  asses. 

9. 
Let  us  not  then  trouble   ourselves  to  look 
for   proofs   of  our  weakness   in   these   vain 
We  have  real  and   substan- 
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tial  instances  enough  of  it  in  ourselves.  We 
need  for  conviction,  but  cast  our  eyes  on 
our  own  bodies  and  our  own  minds ;  not 
with  a  transient,  superficial  glance,  which 
overlooks  what  we  like  not,  but  in  a  tho- 
rough and  impartial  survey,  which  may 
show  us  to  ourselves,  such  as  really  we  are, 
and  discover  what  we  have  of  strength  or 
weakness,  meanness  or  grandeur  in  us. 

10. 
Looking  on  man,  as  it  were  afar  off,  we 
perceive  at  first  blush,  a  body  and  soul 
joined  together  in  a  close  and  inconceivable 
union;  so  that  the  impressions  made  on  the 
body  reach  the  mind,  and  those  of  the  mind 
affect  the  body :  no  one  in  the  mean  time 
being  able  to  apprehend  the  reason,  or  man- 
ner of  this  communication,  between  two 
things  of  so  different  natures.  Afterwards, 
taking  a  nearer  station,  the  better  to  observe 
these  two  parts  more  distinctly,  one  finds 
the  body  an  engine  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  tubes  and  vessels,  springs  and 
pulleys,  admirably  contrived,  and  fitted  to 
several  uses,  and   to   the  production  of  an 
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infinite  variety  of  motions,  subservient  either 
to  the  preservation  of  this  engine  itself,  or 
to  other  employments.  And,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  soul  is  an  intelligent  being, 
capable  of  good  and  evil,  happiness  or 
misery.  That  thee  are  certain  operations 
of  the  body,  that  depend  not  on  the  soul;  and 
others  that  always  wait  its  commands,  and 
would  never  be  without  its  influence.  And 
of  these  actions,  some,  as  eating  and  drink- 
ing, serve  only  to  preserve  the  body;  and 
others,  to  other  purposes. 

11. 

This  engine,  thus  strictly  united  to  the 
soul,  is  neither  immortal  nor  incapable  to  be 
put  out  of  order.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  of 
a  make  that  lasts  but  a  certain  number  of 
years,  and  carries  in  itself  the  causes  of  its 
own  ruin.  Nay,  it  reaches  not  always  that 
period,  but  is  often,  in  a  very  little  time, 
broken  and  destroyed ;  and  even  whilst  it  is 
preserved  in  its  entire  being,  is  subject  to 
infinite  wants  and  disorders,  full  of  pain  and 
trouble,  which  we  call  diseases.  Men  have 
c  5 
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in  vain  attempted,  in  their  books,  to  state 
their  number.  They  are  more  than  we  can 
imagine:  it  being  impossible  that  such  an 
infinite  number  of  tender  vessels  and  small 
pipes,  through  which  the  spirits  and  humours 
continually  pass,  should  remain  long  without 
being  out  of  order.  And,  which  is  yet  worse, 
the  disorder  stops  not  there;  it  extends  itself 
to  the  mind:  it  disturbs,  afflicts,  and  dis- 
quiets that,  and  causes  there  pain  and 
anxiety. 

12. 
Man  has  the  power  to  move  several  parts 
of  this  engine,  which  obey  his  will;  and 
thereby,  proportionably  to  his  strength,  to 
move  other  bodies  without  him.  Some  have 
a  greater  share  of  this  force  than  others; 
but  they  that  have  most,  have  but  a  very 
little.  So  that,  to  carry  on  his  great  works, 
man  is  fain  to  borrow  help  from  the  great 
motions  nature  hath  placed  in  fire,  water, 
and  air,  and  to  apply  their  force  to  his  pur- 
poses. Hence  he  gains  succour  to  his  weak- 
ness, and,  thus  assisted,  does  much  more 
than  he  could  alone ;  and  yet,  with  all  this 
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aid,  all  that  he  does  amounts  almost  to 
nothing.  And  it  will  appear,  that  allowing 
him  all  the  force  with  which  his  skill  or 
industry  can  furnish  him  from  other  bodies, 
he  hath  little  reason  to  vaunt  himself  in  the 
mightiness  of  his  power. 

13. 

Self-love  is  the  mother  and  nurse  of  this 
extravagant  idea;  for  by  that,  man  becom- 
ing possessed,  and  wholly  taken  up  by  him- 
self alone,  amongst  all  the  things  of  the 
world,  minds  only  those  which  relate  to,  and 
have  some  connexion  with  himself.  He  cuts 
himself  out  a  kind  of  eternity,  by  the  short 
scantling  of  his  own  life,  because  he  pos- 
sesses no  part  of  what  is  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  that.  And  he  makes  to  himself  a 
world,  of  that  little  circle  of  creatures  that 
are  about  him,  and  with  which  he  hath  to  do  ; 
and  'tis  by  the  place  he  bestows  on  himself, 
in  this,  his  universe,  that  he  forms  that  flat- 
tering idea  of  his  own  greatness. 

14. 

It  seems  as  if  it  were  on  purpose  to  efface 
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this  natural  illusion,  that  God,  designing  to 
lay  Job  low  before  his  sovereign  majesty, 
made  him,  as  it  were,  go  out  of  himself,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  world  and  the  creatures 
in  it;  thereby  to  convince  him  of  his  weak- 
ness and  imbecility,  when  he  should  see  so 
many  things,  and  observe  so  many  effects, 
surpassing  not  only  his  power,  but  appre- 
hension. And,  indeed,  the  readiest  way  to 
reform  this  wrong  idea,  man  frames,  of  the 
mightiness  of  his  own  being,  by  comparing 
himself  only  with  himself,  or  with  men  of 
his  own  likeness,  is  to  make  him  look  abroad 
amongst  the  other  creatures,  and  take  notice, 
what  they  discover  to  us,  of  the  infinite 
greatness  of  their  Maker.  The  greater  and 
the  more  powerful  God  shall  appear  to  us, 
the  weaker  and  less  shall  we  appear  to  our- 
selves; and  'tis  only  when  we  lose  the  sight 
of  this  infinite  power  of  the  Almighty,  that 
we  seem  something  in  our  own  eyes. 

15. 

To  pursue  then  these  thoughts,  to  which 
the  Scripture  gives  us  an  inlet,  let  every  one 
consider  that  infinite  duration  which  is  be- 
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fore  and   after  him ;  and  finding  his  life  en- 
closed in  it,  let  him  observe  how  much  of  it 
that  takes   up.     Let  him   examine  himself, 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  he  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  stage,  at  one  instant  rather  than 
another,  of   this  eternity;    and   whether  he 
perceives  in  himself  the  power  to  give  him- 
self being,   or   preserve   himself  in  it.     Let 
him  enter  into  the  same   contemplation  of 
space,  and   carry  his  thoughts  into  that  im- 
mensity, where   his   imagination  can  find  no 
limits.     Let  him   take  a  prospect  of  the  di- 
mensions of  those  astonishing  heaps  of  mat- 
ter which  lie  within  the  reach  of  his  senses ; 
and   in   that   survey,   let  him  cast  up   how 
much  of  it  is  fallen   to  his  share,  and  what 
portion   of  this  mass  goes  to  the  making  up 
of  his  body.     Let  him  consider  what  it  is, 
and  what  place  it  takes  up  in   the  universe. 
Let  him  endeavour  to  find  why  this  matter 
is  rather  in  one  part  than  another  of  this 
infinite  expansion.     From   this  prospect,  it 
is  impossible  he  should  look  on  the  whole 
earth  as  any  other  than  a  narrow  dungeon, 
to    which  he   finds  himself  confined  ;    and 
then,  how  much  room  is   it  on  this   earth 
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that  he  fills  up!  'Tis  true,  he  hath  a  power 
of  shifting  places,  but  with  no  other  advan- 
tage but  of  losing  as  much  room  in  one  place 
as  he  takes  possession  of  in  another.  And 
he  must  needs  look  on  himself  as  an  imper- 
ceptible atom,  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
immensity  of  the  universe. 

16. 

Let  him  add  to  this  consideration,  that  of 
all  those  great  motions  that  agitate  the  mass 
of  matter,  and  carry  about  those  vast  bodies 
that  take  their  courses  over  our  heads.  Let 
him  consider  all  that  is  done  in  this  visible 
world,  independent  of  him ;  and  thence  pass 
to  the  intellectual  world,  that  infinite  num- 
ber of  angels  and  devils,  and  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  the  dead,  who  are  not  dead  but  in 
relation  to  us,  being  now  more  alive  and 
active  than  heretofore.  Let  him  add  to 
these  all  the  living,  that  think  not  on  him, 
that  know  him  not,  that  are  not  under  his 
power;  and  having  well  weighed  this,  let 
him  ask  himself,  what  he  is,  in  either  of 
these  worlds ;  what  rank  he  holds ;  what  is 
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his  strength,  power,  or  greatness,  compared 
with  that  of  all  other  creatures. 

17. 
This  consideration  tends  principally  to 
humble  man  in  the  presence  of  God  ;  and 
make  him  acknowledge  his  own  weakness,  in 
comparison  of  the  Almighty  power  of  his 
Maker.  And  'tis  no  small  business  thus  to 
humble  him:  since  he  is  not  thus  lifted  up 
in  himself,  but  when  he  forgets  what  he  is 
in  respect  of  God.  Therefore  the  apostle, 
St.  Peter,  counsels  us  to  humble  ourselves 
under  the  pozverful  hand  of  God.  It  serves 
also  to  remove  that  foolish  delight  a  man 
takes,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  rank  he 
holds  in  that  little  world  wherein  he  shuts 
himself  up;  because,  being  brought  out  into 
a  larger  theatre,  he  is  forced  to  associate 
himself  with  those  beings  from  which  he 
withdrew,  only  to  find  a  retreat  wherein 
he  might  bestow  on  himself  a  fantastical 
greatness.  But  we  ought  to  proceed  yet 
farther,  and  to  make  him  see  that  even 
that  power,  which  he  ascribes  to  himself,  in 
his   own  little   world,  is  nothing  but  mere 
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weakness;  and  that  his  vanity,  in  all  respects, 
is  but  ill-bottomed. 

18. 
This  pretended  power,  this  imaginary 
greatness,  hath  no  foundation  but  in  this  life  ; 
since  he  hath  no  prospect  of  himself  but  in 
this  world,  and  looks  on  those  that  are 
gone,  as  it  were  passed  into  nothing.  But 
what  is  this  life  upon  which  he  establishes 
himself?  and  what  power  hath  he  to  pre- 
serve it  ?  It  depends  on  an  engine  so  nice, 
and  made  up  of  so  many  curious  contrivances, 
that,  instead  of  wondering  how  it  decays,  we 
have  reason  to  admire  how  it  lasts  but  a 
moment.  The  least  vessel  cracked,  or  the 
smallest  passage  stopped,  hindering  the 
course  of  the  blood  and  humours,  is  enough 
to  ruin  the  whole  economy.  A  little  effusion 
of  blood  upon  the  brain,  serves  to  intercept 
the  communication  of  spirits,  and  deprive  us 
of  motion.  If  we  saw  how  little  a  thing  puts 
an  end  to  our  lives,  we  should  stand  amazed 
at  it.  'Tis  no  more,  sometimes,  than  a  small 
drop  of  a  disagreeing  liquor — a  little  grain 
of  matter  in  a  wrong  place.     And  yet  this 
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drop,  this  grain,  is  sufficient  to  overturn  the 
mighty  designs  of  those  great  conquerors, 
those  masters  of  the  world— to  lay  them  flat 
in  the  dust— make  them  food  for  worms; — 
and,  in  respect  of  other  men,  reduce  them  to 
nothing. 

19. 
I  remember  I  was  by  once,  when  there 
was  shown  to  a  person  of  great  quality  and 
parts,  an  extraordinary  fine  piece  of  work- 
manship in  ivory.  Jt  was  a  little  man,  set 
upon  a  pillar,  so  slender,  that  the  least  breath 
of  wind  was  enough  to  shake  it  to  pieces; 
and  one  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the 
skill  of  the  hand  that  could  work  it  to  that 
smallness.  But  he,  instead  of  being  sur- 
prised, as  were  the  rest  of  the  company,  de- 
clared, that  the  uselessness  of  the  thing,  and 
the  loss  of  the  artisan's  time  about  it,  had 
come  across  him  so,  that  he  could  net  bring 
his  mind  to  consider,  that  curiosity,  which  the 
others  admired  in  it.  I  found  this  thought 
very  reasonable;  but  believed  it,  at  the  same 
time,  applicable  to  several  other  things  of 
greater  moment.     All  those  great  fort  Lines, 
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by  which  the  ambitious  raise  themselves,  as 
by  several  degrees,  upon  the  necks  of  the 
small  and  the  great,  are  held  up  by  props 
as  slender  and  as  frail,  in  their  kind,  as  that 
of  the  ivory.  A  little  turn  of  fancy  in  a 
prince,  or  a  malignant  vapour  exhaling  from 
those  about  him,  bring  to  the  ground  that 
lofty  structure  of  ambition ;  and,  at  best,  it  is 
built  but  on  the  life  of  the  founder:  he  dy- 
ing, his  fortune  tumbles,  and  sinks  to  no- 
thing with  him.  And  what  can  there  be  found 
more  uncertain,  more  crazy,  than  the  life  of 
man?  That  ivory  toy,  kept  with  care,  may 
be  preserved  as  long  as  one  pleases;  but 
there  is  no  caution,  no  endeavour,  able  to 
preserve  our  lives — no  means  to  be  used, 
that  can  hinder  them  from  coming,  in  a  short 
time,  to  an  end. 

20. 
Should  men  but  reflect  sometimes  on'the 
uncertainty  of  life,  they  would  be  less  for- 
ward to  engage  themselves  in  designs  that 
required  immortal  undertakers,  and  bodies 
made  of  another  fashion  than  ours.  If  those, 
whom  we  have  seen  make  themselves  vast 
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fortunes,  that  were  torn  to  pieces  soon  after 
their  deaths,  had  seen  a  distinct  relation  laid 
before  them  of  every  particular  that  was  to 
happen  to  them  and  their  families;  had  they 
been  expressly  told  that,  in  the  way  they 
were  going,  they  should  make  a  show  in  the 
world  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  accom- 
panied with  a  thousand  cares  and  crosses, 
and  a  thousand  anxieties; — that  they  should 
do  all  they  could  to  raise  a  family,  and  leave 
it  great  in  estate  and  preferments; — that 
they  should  die  at  such  a  time,  and  then  all 
tongues,  all  pens,  should  be  let  loose  upon 
them; — that  their  families  should  be  extinct, 
and  all  their  vast  possessions  come  into  the 
hands  of  strangers:  if,  I  say,  they  had  fore- 
seen and  considered  all  this,  can  one  believe 
that  they  should  have  been  at  so  much  pains 
for  so  small  a  purchase?  I,  for  my  part, 
cannot  think  it.  If  men  do  not  directly 
promise  themselves  immortality,  (for  the 
cheat  would  be  too  palpable,)  yet  they  never 
fix  their  thoughts  on  determinate  bounds  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  They  are  well  con- 
tent to  forget  them,  to  forbear  the  thoughts 
of  them.     It  is  fit,  therefore,  to  put  them  in 
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mind,  and  remonstrate  to  them,  that  all  this 
grandeur,  all  this  wealth  they  heap  up,  is 
sustained  only  by  a  life,  which  every  thing  is 
able  to  remove  from  under  it. 

21 

'Tis  nothing  but  want  of  minding  their 
own  frailty,  and  a  senseless  presumption  that 
they  shall  get  safe  through  all  dangers,  that 
sets  men  upon  voyages  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  world,  and  makes  them  carry  their 
bodies,  that  is,  in  their  sense,  all  their  being, 
as  far  as  China,  to  bring  from  thence  drugs 
and  varnish.  If  they  thought  seriously  on 
it,  if  they  cast  up  their  account,  and  com- 
pared what  they  ventured  with  what  they 
hoped  to  get;  they  would  certainly  conclude 
that  it  was  not  worth  while,  for  a  little  gain, 
to  expose  so  tender  an  engine  as  their  bodies 
to  so  many  hardships  and  hazards.  They 
are  wilfully  blind  in  their  own  concernments ; 
they  love  nothing  but  life,  and  yet  hazard 
it  on  all  occasions ;  and  they  have  even  esta- 
blished this,  as  a  maxim  amongst  themselves, 
that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  afraid  to  put  it  in 
danger. 
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22. 

If  a  man,  to  excuse  himself  from  the  war, 
when  his  duty  called  him  not  thither,  should 
say,  he  kept  himself  at  home,  hecause  his 
skull  was  not  cannon-proof,  nor  his  flesh  im- 
penetrable to  swords  and  halberts,  methinks 
he  talked  great  reason  ;  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
an  inference  rightly  drawn  from  the  general 
temper  of  men,  who  regard  nothing  but  the 
things  of  this  life.  For,  since  there  is  no 
enjoying  them  without  living,  a  man  cannot 
be  guilty  of  a  greater  folly,  than  unnecessa- 
rily to  venture  his  life,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  enjoyment.  Nevertheless,  men 
have  agreed  to  look  on  such  discourses  as 
ridiculous;  which  shows  that  their  minds 
are  yet  weaker  than  their  bodies,  as  we  shall 
see  by  and  by. 

23. 
But,  since  it  is  only  men's  shutting  the 
frailty  of  life  out  of  their  thoughts,  that  lets 
in  the  opinion  of  their  own  strength,  it  is 
good  to  be  always  laying  before  them,  that 
those  grandeurs  of  mind  or  body,  which  they 
ascribe  to  themselves,  are  all  linked  to  this 
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pitiful  life,  which  itself  is  fastened  to  nothing, 
and,  besides,  is  continually  exposed  to  a 
thousand  accidents.  And,  should  we  escape 
them  all,  yet  this  whole  machine  of  the 
world  is  constantly  at  work,  with  a  force 
irresistible,  to  destroy  our  bodies,  and  the 
motion  of  whole  nature  every  day  carries 
away  some  part  of  them.  'Tis  a  building, 
under  whose  foundations  there  is  a  mine 
constantly  at  work;— a  pile,  that  will,  when 
its  props  are  decayed,  shatter  itself  to  pieces, 
and  this  without  that  any  one  can  punctually 
determine  whether  its  ruin  be  at  hand,  or  at 
a  distance. 

U. 

'Tis  strange,  how  men  can  build  upon  life 
as  a  sure  and  substantial  thing,  in  the  midst 
of  those  plain  and  plentiful  instances  they 
have  of  its  uncertainty.  I  do  not  here  call 
back  to  their  thoughts  those  persons  they 
observe  every  moment  to  disappear;  who  are 
as  so  many  monitors,  that  cry  aloud  to  them 
that  they  are  mortal,  and  must,  ere  long,  fol- 
low them.  I  speak  not  of  distempers,  that 
afflict  but  sometimes,  and  come,  as  scourges, 
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to  rouse  them  out  of  their  drowsiness,  and 
make  them  think  of  dying.  I  speak  of  a 
disease  that  they  have  continually  upon 
them,  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  repair- 
ing the  decays  of  nature  by  eating  and 
drinking.  There  cannot  be  a  more  effectual 
way  to  imprint  on  us  a  lively  sense  of  our 
frailty,  than  by  this  constant  want,  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  continual  wasting  of  our  bo- 
dies, which  we  endeavour  thus  to  supply, 
and  labour  to  support,  against  the  impetuous 
current  of  the  universe,  which  drags  us  to 
our  graves.  Hunger  and  thirst  are  an  in- 
curable malady :  we  get  off  the  fit  for  a  while, 
but  the  disease  remains,  and  at  last  prevails 
over  all  our  remedies. 

25. 
Take  the  bravest  man  in  the  world,  and 
keep  him  but  two  days  fasting,  and  you  shall 
see  him  languish,  almost  without  motion  or 
thought,  wholly  taken  up  with  the  sense  of 
his  own  want  and  weakness.  He  must  have 
a  supply  of  nourishment,  to  wind  up  those 
springs,  and  set  those  wheels  a  going,  with- 
out which  the  soul  cannot  perform  her  ope- 
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rations.  What  can  there  be  of  greater  hu- 
miliation, than  this  necessity?  and  yet  this  is 
not  the  most  irksome  of  all,  because  not  the 
hardest  to  be  satisfied.  That  of  sleep  is  far 
otherwise.  To  maintain  our  lives,  we  must 
every  day  die;  resigning  up  ourselves  into  a 
condition  void  of  thought,  void  of  reason, 
wherein  men  are  not  distinguished  from 
beasts;  and  we  pass  a  great  part  of  our  lives 
in  an  estate  wherein  we  live  not  at  all. 

26. 
God  having  placed  us  under  these  neces- 
sities, it  is  our  part  to  submit  to  them.  But 
that  forbids  not  that  we  should  look  on  them 
as  marks  of  our  weakness.  Nay,  one  end 
why  he  subjected  us  to  them,  was,  by  re- 
ducing us  daily  to  the  condition  of  beasts, 
to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  own  meanness. 
And  yet  so  perverse  a  creature  is  man,  that 
lie  makes  that  which  was  designed  for  his 
humiliation,  serve  as  an  occasion  of  vanity. 
There  is  nothing  wherein  he  affects  greater 
show  of  state  and  magnificence,  than  in  feast- 
ing. It  is  attended  with  honour  and  reputa- 
tion ;  and  men  are  so  far  from  humility  in 
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this  matter,  that  they  make  use  of  their 
kitchens  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
others;  and  think  they  are  above  their  neigh- 
bours, when  they  can  furnish  their  tables 
with  more  cost,  variety,  and  ostentation. 

27. 
Men  are  easy  enough  to  be  persuaded  of 
the  feebleness  of  their  bodies,  and  misery  of 
their  condition,  as  speculative  truths;  though 
they  are  very  hardly  brought  to  apply  them- 
selves to  a  close  and  effectual  consideration 
of  them ;  and  more  backward  yet  to  prose- 
cute the  plain  consequences  so  far,  as  to  re- 
solve that  they  ought  not  to  make  the  least 
account  of  any  thing  that  rests  upon  so  weak 
and  tottering  a  foundation  as  that  of  their 
lives.  But  they  have  other  weaknesses, 
which  they  do  not  only  not  mind,  but  are  so 
far  from  counting  them  weaknesses,  that  they 
look  on  them  under  a  quite  contrary  no- 
tion. Their  learning,  knowledge,  virtue,  the 
strength  of  their  parts,  and  largeness  of  their 
capacities,  are  things  they  value  themselves 
upon;  and  they  think  they  can  do  great  mat- 
ters.    The  philosophy  of  the  heathens  is 
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stuffed  with  eulogies  of  the  nature  of  man, 
and  the  endowments  of  his  mind ;  and  the 
discourses  of  the  world  are  not  more  sparing 
of  them.  This  makes  them  have  very  good 
thoughts  of  themselves,  when  they  take  a 
view  of  themselves  on  that  side. 

28. 
But  they  will  do  well  to  consider,  in  the 
first  place,  that  this  forwardness  to  measure 
themselves  by  the  opinion  of  others,  and  not 
by  the  truth  of  things,  is  a  great  weakness; 
since  'tis  certain,  that  the  mistakes  of  men 
cannot  bestow  reality  where  it  is  not.  And 
if  we  are  not  humble  enough  to  forbear 
pleasing  ourselves  in  what  we  indeed  have; 
at  least  let  us  not  be  so  stupidly  vain,  as  to 
ascribe  to  ourselves  that  which  we  have  not. 
Let  us  examine  what  it  is  that  puffs  us  up : 
let  us  see  what  there  is  of  real  and  solid  in 
the  learned  sciences  or  human  virtues  ;•  and 
make  no  difficulty  to  pare  off  from  them  all 
that  is  false  and  useless. 

29. 
Knowledge  is  either  of  words,  or  of  things, 
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or  of  actions.  I  agree,  that  men  may  go  a 
great  way  in  the  science  of  words  and  signs : 
i  e.  in  the  knowledge  of  that  arbitrary  con- 
nexion they  have  made,  of  certain  sounds 
with  certain  ideas.  I  will  allow,  that  the 
memory  which  can,  without  confusion,  lodge 
so  many  different  images,  is  matter  of  ad- 
miration; on  condition  that  it  be  granted  me, 
that  this  sort  of  science  is  a  great  misery, 
and  an  instance,  not  only  of  men's  ignorance, 
but  almost  of  their  incapacity  of  becoming 
knowing.  For  this  is  a  science  not  valued 
for  itself:  we  study  not  words,  but  to  gain 
the  knowledge  of  things.  'Tis  but  the  way, 
not  the  end ;  but  a  way  so  long,  so  difficult, 
that  it  takes  up  a  good  part  of  our  lives,  and, 
in  some,  the  whole.  And  all  the  fruit  of  all 
this  pains,  is  only  to  learn  that  men  have 
employed  certain  sounds  to  stand  for  certain 
things,  without  gaining  thereby  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  things  them- 
selves. And  yet  this  empty  kind  of  learning 
serves  men  well  enough  to  pride  themselves 
in;  and  that  which  helps  forward  their  vani- 
ty, is,  that  they  have  not  steadiness  enough 
d  2 
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not  to  be  wrought  on  by  the  opinion  of  the 
ignorant,  who,  perceiving  more  their  want  of 
this  than  all  the  other  sciences,  commonly 
admire  those  who  have  skill  in  it. 

SO. 
There  is  not  much  more  solidity  in  the 
knowledge  of  actions,  or  historical  occur- 
rences. With  how  little  exactness,  and  con- 
formity to  truth,  are  matters  related  in  his- 
tories! This  we  may  see  in  things  of  our  own 
knowledge,  when  they  come  to  be  writ  by 
others.  How  shall  we  do,  then,  to  distin- 
guish the  true  from  the  false — the  certain 
from  the  doubtful?  We  are  sure  every  his- 
torian is  a  liar ;  either  without  design,  if  he 
be  sincere,  or  a  cheat,  if  he  be  not.  But, 
since  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  gives 
me  notice  where  he  warps,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  avoid  being  deceived.  In  this  re- 
gard, we  are  less  abused  in  the  perusal -of 
romances ;  because  one  brings  no  expectation 
of  truth  to  the  reading  of  them:  but  'tis  that 
we  aim  at  in  the  study  of  history ;  and  yet 
we  are  scarce  ever  sure  to  find  it  there. 
Where  relations  cannot  be  said  directly  to 
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be  false,  how  far  are  they  even  there  unlike 
the  things  themselves !  'Tis  but  the  skele- 
ton of  affairs  we  have  in  history,  void  of 
those  secret  springs,  and  stripped  of  those 
circumstances  that  gave  rise  and  success  to 
them.  It  presents  us  only  the  outside  of 
actions,  without  the  design,  the  soul,  that 
enlivened  them ;  and  sets  before  us  the  mat- 
ter of  fact,  bare  and  naked,  or,  perhaps, 
some  few  of  those  circumstances  on  which  it 
depended;  whereas,  there  was  not  one  of 
those  occurrences,  which  was  not  the  effect 
of  an  infinite  number  of  causes  with  which  it 
had  connexion,  and  which  were  as  the  sinews 
and  flesh  that  sustained  and  fashioned  it. 
The  knowledge  then  of  history  is  a  very 
pitiful  business;  and,  instead  of  furnishing 
us  with  matter  of  vain  satisfaction,  it  gives 
us  just  occasion  to  humble  ourselves  under 
the  sense  of  our  weakness  ;  since,  having  our 
heads  filled  with  ideas  drawn  from  history, 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false  ;  and  under  a  necessity  of 
contenting  ourselves  with  a  knowledge  alto- 
gether superficial. 
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31. 

In  the  same  rank  may  be  placed  the  know- 
ledge of  men's  opinions  on  several  subjects, 
upon  which  they  have  employed  their  medi- 
tations ;  since  these  make  one  great  part  of 
our  learning.  For,  as  if  men  had  an  endless 
stock  of  time  to  waste,  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  an  enquiry  into  things  as  they  are,  but 
do  also  make  collections  of  what  have  been 
other  men's  fancies  about  them :  Or,  rather, 
succeeding  ill  in  their  search  of  truth,  they 
take  up  with  the  opinions  of  those  that  have 
endeavoured  to  find  it ;  and  believe  them- 
selves mighty  philosophers,  and  great  physi- 
cians, because  they  know  the  tenets  of  seve- 
ral philosophers,  and  the  opinions  of  divers 
doctors  on  every  case.  Hence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  men,  resolving  to  be  learned,  and, 
in  effect,  knowing  nothing,  have  bethought 
themselves  of  this  trick,  to  give  the  name  of 
Science  to  that  knowledge  which  deserves*  it 
not  at  all.  For,  as  a  man  becomes  not  rich 
by  knowing  all  the  vain  ideas  of  those  who 
have  hunted  after  the  philosopher's  stone; 
so  neither  is  a  man  the  more  knowing,  for 
having  in  his  head   all  the  imaginations  of 
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those  who  have  sought  truth,  without  finding 
it. 

32. 

There  remains  to  be  examined  only  the 
knowledge  of  things:  i.  e.  that  knowledge, 
which  has  for  its  end  the  satisfaction  of  the 
mind  in  the  possession  of  truth.  When  men 
shall  have  made  great  progress  in  this  kind, 
they  will  have  but  little  reason  to  brag  much 
of  it;  since  these  empty  and  insignificant 
discoveries  are  so  incapable  of  bringing  any 
advantage  or  solid  satisfaction,  that  a  man  is 
equally  happy  in  a  total  neglect  of  them  at 
once,  as  he  is,  after  long  labour,  in  a  perfect 
acquisition.  Let  a  great  mathematician  beat 
his  brains  as  much  as  he  pleases,  to  under- 
stand the  figure  of  the  planet  Saturn,  or  to 
count  the  several  combinations  of  letters  in 
the  JEneid  of  Virgil ;  the  meanest  woman, 
laughing  at  all  his  learning,  is  as  valuable  a 
thing  as  he.  And,  indeed,  if  there  be  any 
pleasure  in  these  kind  of  discoveries,  it  is  all 
placed  in  the  pursuit,  and  not  in  the  attain- 
ment. The  very  first  taste  cloys  us ;  and, 
after  that,  we  either  do  not  mind,  or  not 
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relish  them.  The  mind  delights  itself  wholly 
in  the  search,  because  there  it  is  led  on  with 
flattering  hopes  of  an  imaginary  good  it  fan- 
cies is  to  be  found  in  the  discovery  it  pur- 
sues. But,  as  soon  as  it  hath  reached  it, 
those  hopes  vanish,  and  it  nauseates  the 
fruits  of  its  own  labour,  and  is  fain  to  cast 
about  for  a  new  chase,  to  keep  itself  from 
languishing. 

S3. 

But  'tis  not  enough  that  the  uselessness  of 
the  sciences  should  abate  a  man's  pride: 
He  ought,  moreover,  to  acknowledge,  that  all 
his  acquisitions  in  them  amount  to  little  more 
than  nothing;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of 
human  philosophy,  is  but  a  heap  of  obscuri- 
ties, uncertainties,  nay,  and  falsehoods  too. 
There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this,  than 
what  we  have  seen  happen  in  our  days. 
After  men  have  been  teaching  and  studying 
philosophy,  upon  divers  principles,  for  these 
three  thousand  years  together,  there  starts 
up  a  little  fellow  in  a  corner  of  the  world, 
who  changes  the  whole  face  of  it,  and  under- 
takes to  show,  that  all  those  who  went  be- 
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fore  him  understood  nothing  of  the  princi- 
ples of  nature.  Wherein  there  is  something 
more  than  empty  boasting.  For,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  this  new  philosopher 
gives  us  more  light  into  natural  things,  than 
all  the  other  together.  Nevertheless,  how 
happy  soever  he  has  been,  to  discover  the 
weakness  of  the  principles  in  the  common 
philosophy;  he  has  left  in  his  own  some  ob- 
scurities, which  the  wit  of  man  cannot  clear 
up.  His  doctrine  of  space,  and  the  nature 
of  matter,  hath  horrible  difficulties;  and,  I 
fear  me,  they  have  more  heat  than  light,  who 
declare  themselves  not  startled  at  them. 
What  greater  instance  can  one  have,  of  the 
weakness  of  man's  understanding,  than  to 
see  that  men  (and  those  who  seemed,  of  all 
others,  to  have  had  the  strongest  parts)  have 
been  employed  these  three  thousand  years 
long  in  the  study  of  nature ;  and  that,  after 
that  infinite  number  of  books  they  have  writ 
on  this  subject,  it  is  found  they  understood 
so  little  of  it,  and  were  so  far  out  of  the  way, 
that  they  are  to  begin  all  anew ;  and  that 
the  only  benefit  one  can  make  of  all  their 
d  5 
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works,  is  to  learn,  that  philosophy  is  a  vain 
amusement,  and  that  men  know  almost  no- 
thing ? 

34. 
When  the  ignorant  gaze  on  great  libra- 
ries, which  may  fitly  be  called  the  magazines 
of  men's  fancies,  they  conceit  that  he  would 
certainly  be  very  happy,  or,  at  least,  very 
able,  who  knew  all  that  was  contained  in 
those  volumes  of  human  sciences  ;  which  they 
consider  as  treasures  of  knowledge  and  truth. 
If  all  this  were  crowded  into  one  head  ;  that 
head  would  be  neither  the  happier  nor  wiser; 
neither  the  more  prudent,  nor  more  knowing. 
All  this  would  serve  but  to  fill  it  with  darkness 
and  confusion;  and  a  head,  thus  furnished, 
would  be  very  little  different  from  an  ordi- 
nary library.  For,  as  there  a  man  can  read 
but  one  book  at  once,  and  but  one  leaf  of 
that  book ;  just  so,  this  man,  with  all  those 
books  in  his  head,  would  not  be  able  to 
apply  his  thoughts  to  more  than  one  book, 
and  one  part  of  one  book,  at  a  time.  All  the 
rest  would  be,  in  a  manner,  as  far  out  of  his 
mind,  as  if  he  had  never  known  a  word  of 
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them.  And  all  the  advantage  he  can  draw 
from  thence,  is  only  sometimes  to  supply  the 
want  of  books,  by  rummaging  in  his  memory 
for  what  is  lodged  there.  And,  after  all,  he 
cannot  be  so  certain,  as  if,  at  the  time,  he 
took  the  pains  to  turn  to  it  in  the  author 
himself,  and  read  it  there. 

35. 
To  comprehend  truly  what  the  knowledge 
of  man  is,  we  ought,  by  degrees,  to  trace  it 
to  those  narrow  bounds  to  which  it  is  con- 
fined. It  would  amount  but  to  a  small  mat- 
ter, even  if  our  minds  were  large  enough  to 
apply  themselves,  at  once,  to  all  that  lay  in 
our  memories;  for  our  whole  stock  of  truth, 
at  best,  is  but  little.  But,  as  I  have  said,  we 
must,  at  the  very  first  step,  make  a  large 
abatement.  For  we  are  able  to  consider  but 
one  single  object,  but  one  truth,  at  a  time: 
All  the  rest  lies  buried  in  our  memories,  so  as 
if  it  were  not  there.  See,  there,  our  whole 
knowledge  already  reduced  to  one  only 
object.  But  after  what  manner  is  it,  that  we 
know  that  one?  If  it  hath  several  qualities, 
'tis  but  one  of  them  that  we  consider  at  a 
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time.  We  parcel  out  simple  things  into 
divers  ideas,  because  our  minds  are  too  nar- 
row to  comprehend  them.  The  whole  of 
any  thing  is  too  big  for  our  capacity:  the 
understanding  must  contract  it,  or  cut  off  a 
good  part,  to  fit  it  to  its  own  scantiness. 

36. 

The  sight  of  our  minds  and  of  our  bodies 
are  much  alike :  both  superficial,  both  bound- 
ed. Our  eyes  pierce  not  into  the  inside  of 
things :  they  stick  at  the  surface.  The  far- 
ther they  extend  their  view,  the  more  con- 
fused it  is ;  and,  to  look  on  any  object  distinct- 
ly, they  must  lose  the  sight  of  all  others.  And 
if  the  objects  be  at  a  distance,  the  weakness  of 
the  organ,  which  takes  the  picture  of  them, 
shrinks  them  to  a  smallness,  wherein  they  are 
equal  but  to  the  least  bodies  that  are  near  us. 
Those  vast  masses  of  matter,  called  stars,  are 
but  as  points  in  our  eyes,  and  appear  often 
less  to  us  than  the  small  flame  of  a  candle. 
Just  after  this  manner  is  the  view  of  things 
in  our  minds:  we  know  nothing  of  most  of 
them,  beyond  the  shell  and  surface.  We 
separate,  as  it  were,  a  piece  of  the  outward 
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skin,  to  make  the  object  of  our  thoughts. 
If  they  are  of  any  largeness,  they  confound 
us,  and  we  are  fain  to  consider  them  by 
piecemeal;  and  the  multitude  of  parts  runs 
us  often  into  the  same  confusion,  which  we 
would  avoid  by  division.  Confusum  est  quic- 
quid  in  pulverem  sectum  est.  When  objects 
are  removed  from  our  senses,  though  we 
reach  them  with  our  thoughts,  we  yet  touch 
them  often  but  as  it  were  in  a  point;  and 
we  form  to  ourselves  ideas  so  faint,  and  so 
little,  of  the  greatest  and  most  amazing 
things,  that  they  make  less  impression  on  us, 
than  the  smallest  of  those  that  affect  our 
senses. 

37. 
But  this  is  not  all  yet.  Though  our  know- 
ledge be  very  little,  our  certainty  is  yet  less; 
and  that  small  portion  of  truth  which  falls 
to  its  lot,  the  mind  holds  by  a  very  doubtful 
tenure:  distrust  and  uncertainty  frequently 
disturb  the  possession.  Falsehood  oftens 
appears  in  colours  so  like  truth,  that  the  un- 
derstanding is  at  a  loss  where  to  fasten:  it 
embraces,  therefore,  its  object  but  coldly,  and, 
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as  it  were,  trembling ;  and  it  defends  itself 
against  those  arguments  that  drive  it  to  a 
nonplus,  only  by  a  certain  kind  of  instinct 
and  internal  sensation,  which  makes  it  stick 
to  certain  truths,  in  spite  of  those  reasons 
that  seem  to  shake  it. 

38. 
Well,  then,  this  so  much  cried-up  know- 
ledge of  man,  see  to  what  it  is  come!  viz.  to 
know  successively  a  few  truths,  after  a  fashion 
very  weak  and  unassured.  But,  amongst 
these  truths,  how  few  are  there  that  are  use- 
ful ;  and  of  those  yet,  how  few  are  so  to  the 
men  themselves,  and  which  do  not  become 
to  them  occasions  of  error?  For  it  is  one 
effect  farther  of  the  weakness  of  men,  that 
light  often  blinds  them  as  well  as  darkness, 
and  truth  deceives  as  well  as  error.  For, 
since  conclusions  do  commonly  depend  upon 
the  connexion  of  several  truths,  and  not  o'ne 
truth  alone,  it  comes  to  pass  often,  that  a 
truth,  imperfectly  understood,  being,  by  mis- 
take, thought  sufficient  to  direct  us,  leads  us 
out  of  the  way.  How  many  are  there,  that 
run  themselves  into  great  indiscretions  by 
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the  knowledge  of  this  truth,  that  we  ought 
to  reprove  our  neighbours  !  How  many,  that 
justify  their  faint-heartedness,  upon  principles 
of  Christian  condescension ! 

39. 
Where  we  see  no  way,  we  ramble ;  and 
where  we  find  many,  we  are  at  a  stand.  A 
perspicacity  of  mind,  that  lays  before  us 
many  reasons  and  divers  considerations,  does 
as  well  deceive  us  as  an  arrant  stupidity,  that 
sees  nothing.  We  are  misled  by  those  whose 
errors  we  embrace ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
deceive  ourselves  by  the  discoveries  we  make 
of  the  errors  of  others,  carried  away  by  an 
opinion  that  they  are  out  in  every  thing, 
when  'tis  often  but  in  some  particulars. 

•10. 
The  discovery  of  truth,  in  most  cases,  de- 
pends upon  our  comparing  probabilities  to- 
gether. And  what  is  there  more  deceitful 
than  such  a  comparison  ?  For  that  which, 
by  the  manner  of  expression,  is  set  off  with 
a  better  light,  and  considered  with  more 
attention  and  affection,  is  apt  to  make  a  far 
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deeper  impression  on  our  minds,  than  an- 
other thing,  which,  though  founded  on  solid 
reason,  is  proposed  obscurely,  heard  with 
negligence,  and  without  the  least  desire  it 
should  be  true.  So  that  the  difference  of 
perspicuity,  attention,  and  inclination,  coun- 
terbalances the  probabilities  of  arguments, 
and  makes  them  often  lose  the  advantages 
they  have,  one  over  another,  in  strength  and 
solidity. 

41. 
And,  what  is  yet  more  amazing,  is,  that 
the  mind  of  man,  narrow  and  unsteady  as  it 
is,  with  all  its  ignorance  and  weakness,  is 
bold  and  undertaking;  ready  to  believe  itself 
capable  of  all  things,  especially  if  the  breath 
of  flattery  do  but  help  to  blow  up  its  pre- 
sumption. What  is  there  that  is  more  visi- 
bly above  the  understanding  and  capacity  of 
men,  learned  as  well  as  ignorant,  than  to 
penetrate  into  all  the  depths  of  religion,  to 
comprehend  all  its  inexplicable  mysteries; 
and  thereby  be  able  to  resolve  all  doubts ; 
peremptorily  decide  all  controversies  ;  and, 
by  telling  us,  in  short,  what  we  are  to  hold, 
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what  we  are  to  reject,  put  an  end  to  all  far- 
ther enquiries?  Whereas,  it  exceeds  the  ut- 
most extent  of  human  understandings,  to 
clear  some  one  of  those  points;  and  there 
are  single  questions,  which  the  united  know- 
ledge of  man  would  never  be  able  fully  to 
resolve.  And  what  must  it  then  be,  when  the 
business  is  to  rectify  the  mistakes,  and  silence  all 
the  doubts  of  men  of  different  opinions,  and  unite 
all  the  several  churches  of  Christians  into  one  per-' 
suasion,  upon  grounds  of  truth  and  evidence? 
And  yet  the  supporters  of  an  old  usurpation  per- 
suade the  world,  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  this 
which  exceeds  their  power ;  to  which  they  have,  by 
force,  compelled  so  many  hundred  millions  to  sub* 
mit,  and  hare  severely  handled  multitudes  that 
have  dared  but  to  question  it.  'Tis  by  this  terror, 
and  the  threats  of  Hell  to  boot,  upon  the  least 
enquiry,  the  least  wavering  in  this  point,  that  they 
have  held  people  in  subjection.  And  the  Hierar- 
chy of  Rome,  having  found  the  sweet  of  dominion 
over  men's  consciences,  and  considered  it  as  an 
advantage  too  great  to  be  parted  with,  hath  always 
thundered  against  those,  that,  asserting  their  just 
right,  have  withdrawn  from  that  slavery ;  and, 
under  the  name  of  Hereticks,  hath  treated  them 
as  rebels.     This  monstrous  presumption  (in  thosQ 
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who  are  really  persuaded  of  such  a  power  amongst 
them)  is  the  product  of  human  weakness ;  and 
arises  only  from  this,  that  man  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  an  acquaintance  with  truth,  that 
he  knows  not  the  marks  and  signs  of  it.  He 
often  forms  confused  ideas  of  very  clear  and 
plain  terms;  and  this  makes,  that  he  can 
apply  them  to  those  airy  and  glaring  notions 
that  dazzle  him.  All  that  pleases  him  be- 
comes evident,  and  the  manner  also  wherein 
he  maintains  it.  And  having,  as  it  were,  conse- 
crated his  own  fancies,  under  the  title  of  indu- 
bitable verities,  clearly  held  forth  by  Scripture, 
(church,  or  tradition,)  he  stifes  from  thence- 
forward all  the  doubts  that  offer  to  rise  in  his 
mind,  and  suffers  not  himself  to  refect  on  them. 
Or,  if  they  ever  come  in  his  thoughts,  he  con- 
siders them  under  the  ideas  of  doubts  and 
difficulties,  and  so  disarms  them  of  all  the 
force  that  should  make  impression  on  his 
mind  *. 

*  The  following  translation  of  this  section,  by  "a  Per- 
son of  Quality,"  will  point  out  to  the  reader  the  liberty 
which  Locke  has  taken  with  it,  as  noticed  in  the  pre- 
fatory remarks. 

"  But  what  astonishes  most  of  all  is,  that  the  mind 
of  man.  being  so  weak,  so  narrow,  so  limited,  so  prone 
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42. 
If,  then,  the  mind,  in  its  most  enlarged 
thoughts,  when  taking  its  highest  flights  in 
pursuit  of  truth,  be  of  so  small  consideration; 
what  shall  we  think  of  it,  when,  wholly  sunk 
into  the  body,  it  confines  itself  dully  within 
its  case  of  flesh,  and  seldom  acts  beyond  the 
senses,  as  is  its  manner  in  most  men? 

to  go  astray,  is,  at  the  same  time,  nevertheless,  so  full 
of  presumption,  that  there's  nothing  it  cannot  believe 
itself  capable  of,  provided  there  be  any  who,  in  this 
particular,  do  cajole  and  flatter.  What  is  there  more 
apparently  above  the  understanding  and  reach  of  the 
most  part  of  mankind,  particularly  of  the  simple  and 
ignorant  sort,  than  to  discern,  amongst  the  various 
points  disputed  and  contested  among  Christians,  which 
are  to  be  rejected,  which  to  be  followed?  To  decide 
rationally  only  one  of  these  questions,  there's  required 
a  very  great,  and  seldom  found,  extent  and  comprehen- 
sion of  mind.  What  then  shall  we  say,  when  our  concern  is 
to  decide  them  all,  and,  by  comparing  the  reasons  and  notions 
of  each  Christian  society,  to  make  choke  of  a  religion?  In 
the  mean  time,  the  authors  of  new  heresies  have  persuaded 
a  hundred  millions  of  men,  that  nothing  herein  surpassed 
the  strength  of  their  own  reit.  Nay,  even  thishasbeen  the  way 
by  which  they  have  brought  them  over  to  themselves.  Their 
followers  have  thought  it  a  fne  thing  to  be  themselves  judges 
of  religion,  by  a  peculiar  discussion  of  contested  points;  and 
they  hove  looked  on  tins  right  of  judging,  thus  put  into  their 
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43. 
This  is  that  the  Scripture  teaches  us, 
when  it  tells  us,  That  an  earthly  habitation 
abases  the  mind,  which  thinks  of  clivers  things. 
For,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  us  the 
natural  activity  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  is 
able,  of  itself,  to  form  a  great  variety  of 
thoughts,  and  comprehend  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  different  objects ;  it  points  us  out 
also  the  condition  it  is  reduced  to,  by  being 

hands,  as  a  considerable  advantage  the  Roman  Church  had 
unjustly  taken  from  them.  Nevertheless,  we  ought  not  else- 
•where  to  seek  for  this  presumption,  than  in  the  weakness  of 
man.  It  solely  proceeds  from  this,  that  man  is  so  far 
from  knowing  truth,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  its  marks 
and  characters.  Often  he  has  but  confused  ideas  and 
notions  of  the  very  terms  of  evidence  and  certitude ; 
and  hence  it  is,  he  applies  them,  by  hazard,  to  all  the 
idle  glimpses  that  strike  his  sight.  "Whatever  pleases 
him,  straight  becomes  evident.  Thus,  when  an  heretic 
hath  made  his  own  fancies  sacred,  by  the  titles  he  gives  tloem 
of  undoubted  truths  clearly  contained  in  Scripture,  presently 
lie  smothers  all  doubts  which  can  be  raised  against  them; 
nor  does  he  give  himself  leave  to  consider  them;  or,  if 
he  do,  he  only  looks  on  them  as  objections  and  diffi- 
culties, and  so  takes  from  them  all  the  force  they  had  to 
make  any  impression  on  his  mind." 

The  passages  in  Italics  will  show  the  completely  dif- 
ferent colour  which  is  given  to  them  in  the  two  trans- 
lations. 
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shut  up  in  a  corrupted  body,  and  forced  to 
attend  to  the  necessities  of  life,  whereby  it  is 
so  clogged  and  compressed,  notwithstanding 
the  great  extent  of  its  natural  quickness  and 
activity,  that  it  confines  itself  to  a  little  circle 
of  gross  objects,  about  which  it  takes  its  con- 
stant round,  with  a  feeble  and  slow  motion, 
wherein  there  appears  little  of  its  native 
vigour  and  excellence.  And,  in  truth,  if  one 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  world,  one  shall 
find  the  bulk  of  mankind  buried  in  a  stupid- 
ity so  gross,  that,  if  it  does  not  wholly  dis- 
possess them  of  their  reason,  yet  it  leaves 
them  so  little  use  of  it,  that  one  cannot  but 
wonder  how  the  soul  can  be  depressed  into 
so  low  a  degree  of  brutality.  What  does  a 
Cannibal,  Iroquois,  Brazilian,  Negro,  Caffre, 
Greenlander,  or  Laplander,  think  on  during 
his  whole  life?  The  ordinary  wants  of  the 
body,  and  some  dull  ways  of  supplying  them; 
fishing  and  hunting,  dancing  and  revenge 
on  his  enemies,  is  the  whole  compass  of  his 
contemplations. 

44, 
But,  not  to  go  so  far  for  examples  of  stu- 
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pidity.  What  takes  up  the  thoughts  of  the 
greatest  part  of  labouring  men?  Their  work, 
eating  and  drinking,  how  to  be  paid  for  their 
labour,  and  how  to  pay  scot  and  lot,  with  a 
few  other  such  worthy  speculations,  fill  their 
minds.  They  have  no  notions  but  of  those 
things;  and  their  thoughts  going  a  constant 
round  in  this  track,  grow  resty  in  time,  and  un- 
manageable to  any  but  the  things  of  their  usual 
employment.  Talk  to  them  of  God  ;  heaven 
or  hell ;  religion  or  morality;  they  understand 
not  what  you  say,  or  forget  it  as  soon  as  said. 
Their  minds  return  presently  into  their  old 
road,  which  is  confined  within  that  circle  of 
gross  objects  they  have  been  used  to.  If  these 
poor  souls  are  of  a  degree  very  much  above 
the  nature  of  beasts,  as  it  really  is  in  itself; 
they  are  but  little  distant  from  our  idea  of  it. 
We  take  a  beast  to  be  a  certain  animal  that 
thinks,  yet  so,  as  to  have  but  a  few,  and  those 
gross  and  confused  thoughts,  confined  to  a 
small  number  of  objects,  and  incapable  of 
other  conceptions.  Thus,  we  take  a  horse 
to  be  a  certain  kind  of  animal  that  thinks  of 
eating,  sleeping,  and  running.  This  is  not 
the  idea  of  a  horse,  for  an  engine  thinks  not 
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at  all,  but  the  idea  of  a  stupid  man.  And 
surely  there  needs  not  many  other  thoughts 
to  make  up  the  complete  idea  of  an  Iro- 
quois. 

45. 
Nevertheless,  the  world  is  so  every  where 
filled  with  people  that  scarcely  think  at  all, 
and  trouble  themselves  not  about  any  thing 
but  the  necessities  of  this  life;    that  they, 
whose  minds  have  a  little  more  agitation  and 
sense,   are  nothing,   in   comparison  of  that 
prodigious  crowd  of  the  ignorant  and  stupid. 
For,  amongst  Christians   themselves,  all  the 
poor,  and  almost  all  those  that  live  of  their 
hands,  all  children,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
ordinary  women,  are  comprehended  in  this 
herd.     All  these,  during  their  whole  lives, 
think  of  nothing  but  supplying  the  exigen- 
cies of  their  bodies,  of  buying  and  selling, 
and  the  ways  to  get  a  livelihood;  and  their 
thoughts,  even  in  these  matters,  are,  to  say 
the  truth,   but  very  confused.     But,  if  you 
go  out  of  Christendom,  especially  into  the 
more  barbarous  countries,  you  will  find  that 
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there  it  takes  in  whole  nations,  without  any 
exception. 

46. 
'Tis  certain  that  those  who  work  much, 
as  all  poor  people,  think  little  ;  and  the  great 
harassing  of  their  bodies  decays  the  activity 
of  their  minds.  Riches,  on  the  other  side, 
that  allow  men  a  little  more  leisure  and 
liberty  to  entertain  one  another,  put  them 
upon  exercise  of  their  thoughts,  which,  en- 
gaging them  in  discourse  and  conversation, 
wakens  their  understandings,  and  suffers 
not  their  souls  to  lie  buried  in  that  gross 
stupidity,  but  stirs  them  into  action.  The 
mind  of  a  woman  of  sense  has  a  brisker  mo- 
tion than  that  of  a  peasant;  and  the  thoughts 
of  a  magistrate  are  more  busy  than  those  of 
an  artisan.  But  usually  this  greater  motion 
and  activity  is  accompanied  with  more  vanity 
and  mischief;  so  that  there  is  more  real  good 
in  an  innocent  dulness  than  in  this  vivacity, 
full  of  dissimulation  and  artifice. 

47. 
Last  of  all,  to  perfect  the  draught  of  the 
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weakness  of  our  minds,  we  ought  to  consi- 
der, that  how  pertinent,  how  serious,  soever 
are  its  thoughts,  it  is  often  violently  hurried 
away  from  them  by  the  natural  extravagancy 
of  the  fancy.  The  least  fly  coming  across 
our  sight,  is  able  to  draw  us  out  of  our 
gravest  contemplations.  An  hundred  insig- 
nificant ideas  glide  through  our  thoughts  and. 
distract  them,  do  what  we  can.  And  the 
mind  has  so  small  a  command  of  itself,  that 
it  cannot  hinder  itself  from  quitting  the  most 
important  objects,  to  gad  after,  or,  at  least, 
gaze  on  those  airy  phantoms.  May  we  not 
justly  call  this  the  first  degree  of  folly  ?  For 
as  lunacy,  in  perfection,  is  but  a  disorder  of 
the  fancy,  wherein  the  images  it  sets  before 
us  are  all  so  clear  and  vivid,  that  the  mind  is 
no  longer  able  to  distinguish  the  true  from 
the  false :  So  the  power  the  imagination 
hath,  to  present  these  images  to  the  mind, 
without  the  leave  or  approbation  of  the  will, 
cannot  be  but  a  degree  towards  it.  And,  to 
complete  it,  there  needs  but  a  little  access  to 
the  heat  of  the  brain,  that  may  make  the 
images  a  little  more  lively.     So  that,  between 

E 
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the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  and  a  perfect 
Bedlamite,  there  is  no  other  difference  but 
of  some  degrees  of  heat  and  agitation  of  the 
spirits.  And  we  have  reason  to  acknowledge, 
not  only  that  we  are  liable  to  madness,  but 
we  must  confess  also,  that  we  see  and  feel 
it,  formed  in  ourselves,  without  knowing 
what  hinders  it  from  quite  burning  our  brains, 
and  growing  up  into  an  established  phrensy. 

48. 
Though  the  understanding  be  weak  to  the 
degree  we  have  shown,  yet  this  is  nothing,  in 
comparison  of  the  imperfection  of  that  other 
faculty  of  man,  the  will;  and,  considering 
them  together,  one  may  truly  say,  that  a 
man's  reason  is  his  strength;  but  that  his 
weakness  lies  in  the  inability  of  his  will  to 
follow  his  reason.  It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands, 
that  reason  was  given  us,  to  be  our  guide  in 
this  life — to  help  us  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil,  and  govern  ourselves  in  our 
desires  and  actions.  But  how  few  are  there 
that  make  this  use  of  it !  How  few  are  there 
that  live,  I  say  not  by  the  exact  rules  of 
truth  and  justice,  but  according  to  the  rule 
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of  their  own  reason,  quite  blind,  quite  cor- 
rupt as  it  is !  "We  float  in  the  ocean  of  this 
world,  under  the  conduct  of  our  passions, 
with  which  we  drive,  sometimes  this  way, 
sometimes  that  way,  as  a  vessel  without  com- 
pass, without  pilot.  Tis  not  our  reason  that 
makes  use  of  our  passions,  but  our  passions 
that  make  use  of  our  reason,  to  compass 
their  ends;  and  this  is  all  we  make  our  reason 
serve  for. 

49. 
Reason  is  often  not  to  be  blamed:  it  sees 
the  way  we  ought  to  take,  and  is  convinced 
of  the  folly  of  those  things  we  pursue;  yet 
knows  not  how  to  hinder  the  strong  impres- 
sions they  make  upon  us.  How  many  men 
are  thus  engaged  in  duels,  who  go  into  the 
field  deploring  this  wretched  custom,  and 
condemning  themselves  for  following  it!  And 
yet  they  have  not  the  courage  to  slight  the 
opinion  of  those  fools,  with  whom  they  should 
pass  for  cowards,  if  they  dared  do  what 
reason  directed.  How  many  ruin  themselves 
by  foolish  expenses,  arid  are  brought  to  ex- 
e  2 
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treme  misery ;  because  they  cannot  bear  up 
against  that  mistaken  shame  of  not  doing 
like  others !  What  is  there  more  easy,  than 
to  convince  men  of  the  vanity  of  those  things 
that  inveigle  them  in  the  world  ?  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  convictions,  the  phan- 
tom of  reputation,  the  I  know  not  what  of 
beauty,  the  chimera  of  honour  and  place, 
possesses  and  disposes  of  them,  tumbles  and 
turns  them ;  because  their  mind  hath  no 
strength,  nor  stability — is  of  no  solidity,  nor 
weight ;  but  a  straw,  a  feather,  that  the  least 
puff  carries  away  with  it. 

50. 

What  should  one  think  of  a  soldier,  who 
being  assured  that,  in  a  mock-battle,  at  a 
muster,  all  the  cannons  and  muskets  were 
charged  with  powder  only,  and  could  do  no 
harm,  and  that  neither  swords  nor  guns 
were  meant  there  for  execution;  could  not 
yet  forbear  to  dip  down  his  head  at  every 
discharge  of  a  musket,  and  run  away  at  the 
first  sword  he  saw  glitter?  Might  one  not 
say,  that  his  cowardice  was  but  a  very  little 
remove  from  folly?     And  yet  we  all  do  the 
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same  every  day.  We  are  certain  that  the 
talk  and  opinions  of  men  cannot  hurt,  no 
more  than  help  us  ;  that  they  cannot  take 
from  us  the  least  good  we  possess,  nor  ease 
us  of  the  least  evil  we  suffer;  and  yet  this 
breath  is  able  to  shake  us,  and  force  the  mind 
from  its  station.  A  sorry  look,  or  an  ill- 
humour,  puts  us  out  of  patience :  we  bristle 
up  against  it,  and  rouse  ourselves,  as  if  it 
were  to  some  terrible  encounter.  We  are 
perfect  children :  we  must  be  flattered  and 
caressed,  to  be  kept  in  humour.  Let  but 
another  frown  ever  so  little  upon  us,  how 
unable  or  unwilling  soever  he  be  to  hurt  us, 
we  great  babies  set  up  our  throats  as  well  as 
the  little  ones;  and  there  is  no  difference 
between  us  and  them,  but  in  the  manner  of 
our  outcries. 

51. 
'Tis  certain,  that  the  peevishness  which 
men  show,  on  such  occasions,  rises  from 
some  foolish  passion,  which  is  concerned  in 
the  things  that  disturb  them.  But  these  pas- 
sions spring  from  the  weakness  of  our  minds, 
and  the  little  reliance  they  have  on  real  and 
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solid  good.  The  better  to  understand  this, 
we  ought  to  consider,  that  as  we  think  it  no 
weakness  in  our  bodies,  to  stand  in  need  of 
the  earth,  to  support  them,  it  being  the  na- 
tural condition  of  all  bodies ;  but  then  we 
begin  to  conclude  them  infirm,  when  they 
need  borrowed  helps,  when  they  must  be 
carried,  and  cannot  move  without  crutches, 
and  the  least  wind  makes  them  reel  and 
tumble :  So,  also,  it  is  not  a  weakness  in  the 
mind,  to  have  need  of  something  substantial 
and  solid  to  rest  itself  on,  and  not  to  be  able 
to  subsist,  as  a  thing  poised  in  the  air,  with- 
out laying  hold  on  any  object;  or,  if  it  be 
one,  it  is  a  weakness  essential  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  creature  which,  being  not  self- 
sufficient,  is  under  a  necessity  to  seek  abroad 
for  that  support  which  it  cannot  find  in  itself. 
But  the  true  weakness  of  the  mind  consists 
in  this;  that  it  settles  itself  upon  shadows  and 
nothing,  as  the  Scripture  says,  and  not  upon 
things  of  substance  and  reality.  Or,  if  it 
does  place  its  reliance  on  truth,  this  truth 
alone  serves  not  its  turn;  but  it  needs  still  a 
thousand  other  props,  which  if  taken  away, 
it  falls  presently,  and  is  dejected.     Its  weak- 
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ness  lies  in  this,  that  the  least  blast  is  able  to 
shake  it,  and  force  it  from  its  rest — the  least 
trifle  to  amaze  and  discompose,  to  disturb 
and  torment  it— that  it  cannot  resist  the  im- 
pressions of  a  thousand  things,  which  it 
knows  itself  to  be  insignificant,  false,  and 
nothing. 

52. 

This  is  the  picture,  in  little,  of  the  weak- 
ness of  man;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  view 
it  by  pieces,  and  consider  severally  the  par- 
ticular lineaments  of  it.  Though  man  can- 
not find  in  this  life  perfect  rest,  yet  'tis  certain 
his  mind  is  not  always  disturbed — always 
sinking.  It  finds  some  pauses,  and  is,  by 
necessity,  forced  into  a  kind  of  settledness; 
for,  being  so  weak  and  inconstant,  that  it 
cannot  bear  a  perpetual  agitation,  it  is  often 
wearied  into  rest.  Time  allays  the  greatest 
sufferings,  and  abates  the  sense  of  them; 
and,  by  degrees,  they  vanish.  Poverty,  shame, 
sickness,  distress,  loss  of  children,  relations, 
or  friends,  give  us  but  transient  shocks ;  and 
that  emotion  of  mind  they  produce  in  us 
decays  little  and  little,  till  at  last  it  comes  to 
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nothing.  The  mind  then  at  last  finds  some 
sort  of  quiet;  and  'tis  the  common  lot  of 
men,  at  some  time  or  other  of  their  lives,  to 
be  tumbled  into  a  quiet  and  easy  posture ; 
but  this  state  of  tranquillity  is  so  weak,  so 
unassured,  that  the  least  matter  is  sufficient 
to  disturb  it.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that 
man  supports  not  himself,  by  fixing  on  some 
solid  truth  he  clearly  understands ;  but  rests 
himself  upon  a  variety  of  slender  props,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  held  up  by  an  infinite  number 
of  small  and  fine  threads,  fastened  to  as 
many  empty  bubbles,  that  depend  not  on 
him :  so  that,  some  of  them  always  failing, 
as  often  as  any  one  of  them  breaks,  he  falls  a 
little,  receives  a  jolt,  and  that  discomposes 
him.  We  bear  ourselves  up  upon  the  little 
circle  of  those  friends  and  admirers  we  get 
about  us;  for,  of  these,  every  one  desires, 
and  few  fail  to  be  provided.  Some  rely  on 
the  love  and  obedience  of  their  servants; 
and  some  on  the  favour  and  protection  of 
their  superiors.  Some  stretch  themselves  at 
ease  on  pleasure,  diversion,  and  commenda- 
tion; and  some  are  carried  in  the  stream  of 
little  successes.     Our  employments,  that  take 
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up  our  thoughts;  the  hopes  we  entertain; 
the  designs  we  lay;  and  the  businesses  we 
undertake,  make  part  of  our  supports:  and, 
a  garden,  a  country  house,  or  a  closet  of 
curiosities,  are  places  of  our  repose.  To  con- 
clude, 'tis  wonderful  how  many  things  the 
mind  lays  hold  on,  and  how  many  little  props 
it  hath  need  of  to  keep  it  quiet. 

53. 

We  perceive  not  our  dependence  on  these 
things,  whilst  they  are  in  our  possession. 
But,  when  they  come  to  fail,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, we  find,  by  our  trouble  and  dejection, 
that  we  were  really  fastened  to  them.  The 
breaking  of  a  glass  discomposes  us.  Did 
not  our  quiet  then  depend  on  it?  A  false 
and  ridiculous  censure,  some  idle  fellow  has 
passed  on  us,  vexes  us  at  heart,  and  galls  us 
to  the  quick.  The  esteem,  then,  of  that 
fellow  contributed  to  our  tranquillity !  That 
supported — that  held  us  up,  without  our  per- 
ceiving it. 

54. 
We  are  not  only  in  a  constant  need  of 
e  5 
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these  vain  supports  ;  but  our  weakness  is  so 
great,  that  they  are  not  able  to  keep  us  up 
long:  we  are  forced  to  change  them  often; 
our  weight  would  else  break  them.  When 
birds  are  up  in  the  air,  they  cannot  stay 
there  without  motion,  and  hardly  in  the 
same  place.  Because,  that  which  bears 
them  up  is  not  solid ;  and  besides,  they  have 
not  in  themselves  strength  and  vigour  enough 
to  keep  themselves  from  falling.  They  must 
constantly  be  changing  of  place,  and  by  re- 
peated strokes  in  the  air,  hinder  themselves 
from  sinking  by  their  own  weight.  But,  as 
soon  as  they  cease  to  practise  that  sleight 
nature  hath  taught  them,  they  tumble  down 
like  other  heavy  bodies.  The  weakness  of 
cur  minds  makes  a  just  parallel  to  this.  We 
soar  aloft  upon  the  opinions  of  men,  on  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  and  on  human  comforts. 
This  is  the  air  we  tower  in.  On  this  gentle 
gale  we  bear  ourselves  up.  But,  because 
there  is  no  solidity  in  these  things,  if  we 
cease  to  keep  ourselves  in  motion,  and  do 
not  waft  ourselves  from  one  object  to  ano- 
ther, we  sink  into  sadness,  and  dejection  of 
mind.     One  single  object  is  not  enough  to 
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keep  up  our  spirits.  'Tis  by  a  continual 
fleeting,  that  the  mind  preserves  itself  in  a 
condition  somewhat  tolerable,  and  hinders 
itself  from  being  overwhelmed  with  weari- 
ness and  discontent.  So  that  it  is  but  by  a 
sleight  that  it  subsists.  The  tendency  of  its 
own  weight  is  towards  despondency  and  de- 
spair. The  centre  of  corrupted  nature  is 
hell  and  fury.  We  struggle  and  bustle  all 
we  can,  in  this  life,  to  keep  out  of  it;  but  at 
last  our  strength  fails,  our  weight  prevails, 
death  comes,  and  we  tumble  into  this  abyss 
of  misery ;  if  God,  by  his  Almighty  grace, 
hath  not  put  into  us  another  principle — ano- 
ther tendency,  which  raises  us  up  towards 
heaven. 

55. 
It  is  no  less  true  of  the  will  of  man,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  without  God's  assistance, 
than  of  his  understanding,  that  what  seems 
great  in  it,  is  nothing  but  weakness;  and 
that  the  names  of  strength  and  courage,  by 
which  we  extol  certain  actions  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  soul,  conceal  under  them  the 
greatest  baseness,  and  the  vilest  cowardice. 
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What  we  take  for  incursion,  is  running  away; 
what  we  call  elevation,  is  a  fall;  and  our 
stability  is  mere  levity.  The  steadiness  and 
resolution,  that  appears  in  men,  on  some  oc- 
casions, is  but  the  stiffness  of  a  tumor,  the 
inflation  of  a  football,  produced  by  the  gusts 
of  their  passions,  which  swell  and  blow  them 
up.  These  gusts  toss  themselves  upwards, 
sometimes  downwards;  but,  both  above  and 
below,  they  are  equally  light,  equally  feeble. 


What  is  it  carries  so  many  men  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  attended  with  so  many 
unavoidable  dangers  and  hardships?  Is  it 
the  design  they  have  to  serve  their  king  and 
country?  That's  a  thing  which,  for  the 
most  part,  they  never  think  on.  'Tis  their 
aversion  to  an  orderly  course  of  life.  'Tis 
to  avoid  taking  pains  in  an  honest  calling, 
suitable  to  their  condition.  'Tis  the  love  of 
the  licentious  part  of  a  soldier's  life.  "Tis 
the  weakness  of  their  minds,  and  the  illusion 
of  their  imaginations,  which  flatters  them 
with  false  hopes,  and,  hiding  from  them  all 
the  evils  they  are  running  into,  makes  them 
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a  lively  representation  of  those  they  would 
shun. 

57. 

Think  not  that  the  daring  man,  who  goes 
so  boldly  to  the  assault,  doth  seriously  con- 
temn death,  or  well  consider  the  justice  of 
the  cause  he  fights  in.  He  is  full  of  the 
dread  of  what  people  would  think  of  him, 
should  he  turn  his  back.  'Tis  the  opinion 
of  the  world  that  pushes  him  on — that  drives 
him  like  an  enemy  at  his  heels,  and  suffers 
him  to  think  of  nothing  else.  Behold  there 
the  source  of  all  that  great  courage ! 

58. 
'Tis  a  pleasure  to  consider  these  men  of 
courage,  who  pass  for  the  great  examples  of 
human  power  and  gallantry,  in  those  parts 
of  their  lives,  where  that  gale  failed  them, 
which  carried  them  on  in  their  most  pomp- 
ous and  splendid  actions.  For  there  you 
shall  see  those  pretended  heroes,  who  seem- 
ed to  defy  death,  and  laugh  at  all  its 
terrors,  overthrown  by  the  slightest  acci- 
dents, and  brought  to  a  shameful  confession 
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of  their  weakness.  Look  on  Alexander,  who 
made  the  whole  world  tremble — who  had 
so  often  braved  death  in  the  field.  Look 
on  him  in  Babylon,  seized  by  a  mortal  sick- 
ness. Death  no  sooner  appeared  barefaced 
to  him,  but  instantly  his  palace  is  filled  with 
wizards  and  prophetesses — with  priests  and 
sacrifices.  There  was  no  sort  of  supersti- 
tion, wherein  he  did  not  seek  refuge,  against 
that  death  which  threatened  him,  and  which 
at  last  took  him  away,  after  it  had  cowed 
him  with  its  bare  looks,  and  brought  him 
down  to  the  greatest  meanness.  Could  he 
more  clearly  have  demonstrated,  that  when 
he  made  show  of  contemning  death,  'twas 
only  that  he  thought  himself  far  enough 
from  it;  and  that  the  heat,  that  then  trans- 
ported him,  raised  a  mist  before  his  eyes, 
which  hindered  the  sight  of  it? 

59. 
Let  us  not  imagine,  that  there  was  more  of 
true  strength  in  those  of  the  heathens,  who 
seem  to  have  been  all  of  a  piece,  and  who,  in 
appearance,  died  with  as  much  courage  as 
they  lived.    With  what  pompous  elogies  so- 
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ever,  they  set  off  the  death  of  Cato,  it  was 
really  nothing  but  weakness,  that  carried  him 
to  that  brutish  action,  which  they  cry  up  as 
the  highest  piece  of  generosity.  This  Cicero 
plainly  discovers,  when  he  says,  That  Cato 
ought  to  die,  rather  than  see  the  face  of  the 
tyrant.  'Twas  then  the  fear  of  seeing 
Caesar's  face,  that  inspired  him  with  this  des- 
perate resolution.  To  see  himself  brought 
under  one  he  had  endeavoured  to  ruin:  to  see 
Caesar  triumph  over  his  fruitless  opposition, 
were  things  would  not  down  with  him.  And 
'twas  but  to  seek  in  death  a  vain  retreat, 
from  the  idea  of  Caesar's  victories,  that  car- 
ried him  to  this  attempt,  against  all  the  laws 
of  nature  and  reason.  Seneca,  that  does 
idolize  him,  shows  too,  he  had  no  other  mo- 
tive, when  he  makes  him  say :  "  Since  the 
affairs  of  mankind  are  past  help,  let  us  put 
Cato  out  of  danger."  He  thought  not  then, 
but  of  his  own  security.  He  dreamt  of 
nothing,  but  to  put  out  of  his  sight  an  ob- 
ject which  his  weakness  could  not  bear.  So 
that,  instead  of  saying  with  Seneca,  that  he 
turned  out  into  liberty  his  generous  spirit, 
that  contemned  all  human  power;  we  may 
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say,  that  his  own  pitiful  weakness  sunk  him 
under  the  dread  of  an  object,  which  all  the 
women  and  children  of  Rome  endured  without 
trouble.  The  terror  whereof  was  so  great 
upon  him,  that,  through  the  blackest  crime, 
he  forced  his  way  out  of  the  world  to  get 
from  it. 

60. 
The  deaths  of  some  others,  that  have 
been  more  sedate  and  less  ranting,  may 
seem  more  generous.  But  yet,  all  that 
tranquillity  was  little  worth,  since  it  was 
founded  only  in  ignorance  and  blindness. 
Socrates  believed  that  his  death  ought  not 
to  afflict  him :  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  know 
not  whether  it  be  a  good  or  an  evil."  This 
kind  of  reasoning  makes  it  clear  that  he  had 
very  weak  apprehensions  of  that  state.  For 
is  it  not  a  dreadful  calamity,  when  one  is 
just  entering  into  a  state  that  will  last  eter- 
nally, not  to  know  whether  it  will  be  happy 
or  miserable  ?  Is  it  not  a  monstrous  insen- 
sibility, not.  to  be  moved  at  this  frightful  un- 
certainty ?  And  to  be  able,  when  one  is  just 
on  the  brink  of  this  gulf,  and  upon  the  point 
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of  making  the  trial,  to  take  pleasure  in  dis- 
coursing with  one's  friends,  and  to  be  de- 
lighted in  that  vain  satisfaction  there  is  in 
the  discovery  of  those  thoughts  of  esteem 
and  affection  one  perceives  in  them  ?  And 
yet,  therein  you  have  all  that  took  up  the 
mind  of  Socrates. 

61. 

If  the  virtues  purely  human,  are  but  weak- 
nesses, what  shall  we  say  of  men's  vices  ? 
What  greater  weakness  can  there  be,  than 
that  of  an  ambitious  man,  who  engages  him- 
self in  a  thousand  quarrels  and  a  thousand 
dangers,  in  jostling  for  precedency  ;  and  sa- 
crifices all  his  quiet,  all  the  real  and  solid 
advantages  of  life,  to  his  impatience  of  see- 
ing another  in  empty  title,  or  station  above 
him  ?  How  much  weakness  is  there  in  that 
vanity,  which  makes  us  take  pleasure  in  a 
thousand  ridiculous  things,  which  we  know 
to  be  so  ?  Who  is  there,  that  is  not  con- 
vinced of  the  meanness  it  is,  to  think  the 
better  of  himself  for  being  well  clad ;  for 
being  able  to  sit  a  horse  gracefully  ;  to  strike 
a  ball  dexterously  ;   or  for  having  a  hand- 
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some  gait  I  And  yet  how  few  are  there  in 
the  world,  that  do  not  pride  themselves, 
when  they  perceive  they  are  taken  notice  of, 
for  any  of  these  qualities  ? 

62. 
What  a  weakness  is  it,  that  makes  us  find 
so  much  relish  in  the  diversions  of  the 
world?  Can  there  be  a  greater  debasing 
of  the  mind,  than  to  fix  it  wholly  on  the 
feet ;  and  to  leave  it  no  other  thought,  but 
how  to  regulate  their  motion,  by  the  cadence 
of  an  instrument  ?  or  to  have  it  wholly  taken 
up  in  following  beasts,  that  run  after  other 
beasts  ?  Nevertheless,  these  are  the  great  re- 
creations of  princes.  And  in  thus  banishing 
all  rational  thoughts,  and  applying  the  mind 
to  some  gross,  empty,  useless  object,  consists 
the  pleasure  of  all  sorts  of  games.  Men  are 
the  more  satisfied,  the  less  they  do  like  men. 
Those  actions,  wherein  reason  bears  a  part, 
are  irksome  to  them.  The  inclination  of 
man  carries  him  downwards,  to  bring  him- 
self, as  near  as  he  can,  to  the  condition  of  a 
beast. 
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63. 
However  man  dissembles  his  own  weak- 
ness all  he  can,  he  fails  not,  yet,  to  feel  it 
sufficiently.  He  endeavours  to  find  for  it  all 
the  remedies  possible.  But  in  his  choice  of 
them,  he  is  so  much  in  the  dark,  that  he 
makes  the  matter  worse,  rather  than  better. 
The  aim  of  the  ambitious  and  voluptuous  is, 
to  shore  up  their  weakness  with  borrowed 
props ;  which  the  one  hopes  to  find  in  plea- 
sure, the  other  under  the  trappings  of  au- 
thority. They  both  seek  to  supply  their 
wants,  but  with  equal  disappointment.  For 
they  only  increase  them,  and,  by  adding  to 
their  necessities,  augment  their  own  weak- 
ness. That  which  puts  the  distinction  be- 
twixt angels  and  us,  says  St.  Chrysostom, 
is,  that  they  are  not  pressed  with  wants  as 
we  are.  So  that  he  that  has  fewest  wants, 
comes  nearest  the  state  of  an  angel ;  and  the 
more  are  our  necessities,  the  greater  our  dis- 
tance from  it.  Now,  the  ambitious  and  vo- 
luptuous are  more  beset  with  wants  than 
others.  He  that  hath  need  of  many  things, 
says  the  same  father,  is  a  slave  to  many 
things.     He  is  a  servant  of  his  servants,  and 
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depends  on  them,  more  than  they  on  him. 
His  servants  go  where  they  please  without  him; 
whereas  he  dares  not  stir  out,  either  in  town 
or  country,  without  a  train  of  followers,  for 
fear  of  being  ridiculous.  Thus,  the  increase 
of  the  riches  and  honour  of  this  world  does  but 
put  us  into  a  condition  of  greater  servitude 
and  dependence,  and  bring  us  into  a  more 
substantial  misery. 

64. 

Let  us  not  then  look  for  any  strength  in 
the  nature  of  man.  On  what  side  soever  we 
take  a  view  of  him,  we  shall  find  in  him 
nothing  but  weakness  and  infirmity.  We 
ought  to  seek  for  it  only  in  God,  and  the 
power  of  his  grace.  'Tis  he  alone  can  en- 
lighten his  darkness,  strengthen  his  will,  sus- 
tain his  life  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  at  last 
change  all  the  infirmities  of  his  body  and 
soul  into  an  estate  of  eternal  glory  and  esta- 
blishment. All  that  hath  been  said  of  man's 
weakness,  serves  only  to  magnify  the  power 
of  that  grace  which  upholds  him.  For  what 
force  ought  it  to  have,  to  enable  a  creature 
so  corrupt,  so  feeble,  so  miserable,  to  con- 
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quer  himself  and  the  devil:  to  raise  him 
above  all  transitory  things ;  and  make  him 
triumph  over  the  world,  and  all  that  is  de- 
ceitful, bewitching,  or  terrible  in  it ! 

65, 
But  if  it  be  true,  that  nothing  more  dis- 
covers the  power  of  grace  than  the  weakness 
of  man,  We  may  also  say,  that  nothing  shows 
the  weakness  of  man,  so  much,  as  the  grace 
of  God  and  those  assistances  he  gives  him : 
And  that  the  infirmities  of  nature  are,  in 
some  respects,  more  visible  in  those,  whom 
God  hath  most  favoured  with  his  grace.  It 
is  not  so  strange,  that  those  who  are  sur- 
rounded with  darkness,  and  who  know  nei- 
ther what  they  are,  nor  what  they  are  about; 
who  follow  nothing  but  the  impressions  of 
their  senses,  and  the  whimsies  of  their  own 
imaginations,  should  prove  inconstant,  light, 
and  weak,  in  the  conduct  of  themselves. 
But  who  would  not  believe,  that  those  whom 
God  hath  enlightened  from  above  ;  to  whom 
he  hath  discovered  the  twofold  end,  the 
double  eternity,  of  happiness,  or  misery,  to 
which  they  are  going  ;  who  have  their  minds 
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filled  with  those  great  and  astonishing  ob- 
jects, of  Hell,  Heaven,  Angels,  Devils,  and 
God  himself  dying  for  them  ;    who  have  not 
only  entertained  the  belief  of  these  things, 
but  have   had  them   sink   deep    into    their 
hearts ;    who    have   preferred   God    to    all 
things  on  earth,  knowing  well  that  they  are 
all   but   vain,   empty   nothing:    I  say,   who 
would  not  think  that  such  as  these  should 
be  utterly  uncapable  of  being  moved  by  any 
of  the  trifles  of  this  world?     Nevertheless,  it 
is  otherwise  with  them.       Their  hearts  cease 
not  to  be  still  very  sensible  of  the  smallest 
matters.     An  ill  look,  an  uncivil  word,  puts 
them  out  of  order.      They  sometimes  yield 
under  the  slightest  temptation,  at  the  same 
time  that  God  hath  given  them  the  grace  to 
surmount  the  greatest.    They  still  find  them- 
selves  liable  to   a  thousand  passions — to  a 
thousand   unreasonable   thoughts   and  irre- 
gular motions.     The  follies  of  the  world  get 
entrance,  and  disturb  them  in  their  most  se- 
rious meditations.     If  they  fall  not  directly 
into  great  crimes,  they  feel  in  themselves  a 
bias,  that  hangs  on  that  side,  and  gives  them 
a  tendency  that  way  ;  and  they  perceive  that 
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they  have  not  any  strength,  of  their  own,  to 
hinder  themselves  from  tumbling  down  that 
precipice,  to  which  their  natural  inclination, 
if  God  should  leave  them  to  themselves, 
would  certainly  carry  them. 

GG. 
So  then,  they  are  these  properly,  who  are 
sensible  of  their  own  poverty,  and  can  say 
with  the  prophet,  /  the  man  seeing1  my 
'poverty.  The  men  of  the  world  are  poor 
and  feeble,  without  perceiving  it.  A  man 
feels  not  his  inability  to  stand,  when  he  lies 
on  the  ground.  'Tis  by  setting  ourselves  to 
stem  a  torrent,  which  is  carrying  us  away, 
that  we  come  to  know  the  force  of  it.  There 
are  none  then,  but  good  men,  that  can  well 
know  their  own  weakness :  because  they 
alone  do  their  endeavours  to  master  it.  And 
though  they  do  really  get  the  better  of  it, 
in  occasions  of  most  importance,  it  is  yet 
with  so  much  imperfection,  so  many  fail- 
ings ;  and  they  have  still  before  their  eyes 
so  many  other  cases,  wherein  they  falter, 
that  they  find  no  reason  but  to  be  the  more 
convinced  of  their  misery. 
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67. 

It  is  not  only  those  then  who  are  most  in 
the  dark,  the  most  imperfect,  and  those 
who  pass  under  the  name  of  weak,  who 
ought  to  say  to  God,  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  O  Lord !  for  I  am  weak  :  but  even 
the  strongest  and  most  perfect,  those  who 
have  received  from  him  the  greatest  assist- 
ance of  light  and  grace.  For  the  proper 
effect  of  that  light  is,  to  make  greater  dis- 
coveries, and  give  them  a  greater  sense  of 
their  meanness  and  misery :  to  make  them 
acknowledge  before  God,  that  there  is  no- 
thing but  darkness  in  their  understandings  ; 
weakness  and  inconstancy  in  their  wills ;  and 
that  their  life  is  but  a  shadow  that  passes,  a 
vapour  that  flies  away.  This  light  makes 
them  cry  out  with  the  prophet :  My  sub- 
stance is  as  nothing'  before  thee.  And  taking 
from  them  all  confidence  in  their  own  strength, 
making  them  vile  and  nothing  in  their  own 
eyes,  fills  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  ad- 
miration of  the  almighty  power  of  God,  and 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  his  wisdom ; 
makes  them  also  throw  themselves  into  his 
arms,  with  an  humble  confidence,   and  ac- 
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knowledgment  that  he  alone  is  able  to  sup- 
port them  amidst  so  many  infirmities,  so 
much  weakness.  He  alone  can  deliver  them 
from  so  many  evils,  and  give  them  victory 
over  so  many  enemies.  And  finally,  that  'tis 
in  him  alone  they  find  that  light,  health, 
and  strength,  "which  is  not  to  be  found, 
either  in  themselves,  or  any  of  the  creatures 
about  them. 


9S 


3.  DISCOURSE. 


CONCERNING  THE  WAY  OF  PRESERVING 
PEACE  WITH  MEN. 


PART     I. 


"  Seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I  have  made 
you  to  go,  and  pray  for  it  to  the  Lord.  For  in  the 
peace  of  it,  you  shall  have  peace." 


1. 

All  the  societies,  of  which  we  make  a 
part:  All  people  with  whom  we  have  any 
commerce  or  connexion  :  Every  thing  that 
hath  to  do  with  us,  or  wherewith  we  have  to 
do,  and  whose  different  changes  are  capable 
to  have  any  influence  on  the  temper  of  our 
minds  ;  are  as  so  many  cities  where  we  pass 
our  pilgrimage  ;  for  there  it  is  that  our  mind 
finds  both  its  business  and  repose. 
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The  world  then  is  our  city ;  and,  as  inha- 
bitants of  it,  we  have  intercourse  with  all 
mankind,  and  do  receive  from  them  advan- 
tages or  inconveniences.  The  Hollanders 
have  a  trade  with  Japan,  we  with  Holland  ; 
and  so  have  a  commerce  with  those  people  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  world :  because  the 
profit  the  Hollanders  draw  from  thence  has 
an  influence  on  us,  since  it  furnishes  them 
with  the  means  of  doing  us  the  more  good  or 
harm.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  other 
nations.  They  are  linked  to  us,  on  one  side 
or  other ;  and  all  enter  into  that  chain, 
which  ties  the  whole  race  of  men  together 
by  their  mutual  wants. 


We  are  by  a  nearer  tie  yet  denisons  of 
the  country  where  we  were  born  and  live  ; 
of  the  town  where  we  dwell ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly members  of  the  society  of  which  we 
are.  And  to  conclude,  we  are  in  some  sense 
citizens  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  own  hearts; 
where  our  divers  passions,  and  multitude  of 
thoughts,  are  the  people  witli  whom  we 
*  2 
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are  to  converse.  And  oftentimes  it  is  easier 
to  live  with  all  the  exterior  world,  than  it 
is  with  this  interior  people  we  carry  about 
with  us,  these  inhabitants  of  ourselves. 

The  Scripture,  that  requires  us  to  seek 
the  peace  of  that  city  where  God  hath 
placed  us,  means  equally  all  these  several 
sorts  of  cities  :  i.  e.  it  obliges  us  to  seek  and 
desire  the  peace  of  the  whole  world ;  of  our 
own  country ;  of  the  place  of  our  dwelling  ; 
of  our  society  ;  and  of  ourselves.  But  since 
we  have  more  power  to  procure  it  in  some, 
than  in  others  of  these,  we  ought  to  apply 
ourselves  to  it  in  a  different  manner. 

3. 
We  have  no  other  way  ordinarily  to  pro- 
cure the  peace  of  the  world,  of  kingdoms, 
and  of  cities,  than  by  our  prayers.  And 
therefore,  in  those  cases,  we  ought  sincerely 
to  beg  it  of  Almighty  God  ;  and  to  believe  it 
our  duty  so  to  do.  The  public  troubles  of 
divided  kingdoms  coming  often  from  the 
little  care,  those,  who  make  a  part  of  them, 
have  to  pray  to  God  for  peace  ;  and  the 
little  return  they  make  to  him,  of  thanks  and 
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acknowledgment,  when  he  has  bestowed  it 
on  them,  St.  Paul,  therefore,  exhorting  us 
to  pray  for  the  kings  of  this  world,  expressly 
mentions,  as  one  reason  of  this  obligation, 
the  need  we  have  ourselves  of  external  tran- 
quillity. That  we  may  live  a  peaceable  and 
quiet  life. 

'  4. 
We  procure  our  own  peace  within,  by 
governing  well  our  thoughts  and  passions ; 
and  by  this  internal  peace  established  in 
ourselves,  we  contribute  to  the  quiet  of  the 
society  we  live  in;  there  being  little  else, 
besides  our  passions,  that  disturbs  us.  But 
this  peace  with  men,  with  whom  we  have  a 
nearer  union,  and  a  more  frequent  convers- 
ation, being  of  mighty  importance  for  the 
preservation  of  our  peace  within  ;  and  there 
being  nothing  so  apt  to  trouble  our  quiet,  as 
quarrels  and  divisions,  we  have  reason  to 
look  on  this  sort  of  peace  as  principally  in- 
tended in  that  direction  of  the  prophet : 
Seek  the  peace  of  that  city  whither  I  have 
made  you  to  go. 
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5. 

Men  ordinarily,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
lives,  govern  themselves  neither  by  faith  nor 
reason.  But  heedlessly  give  themselves  up 
to  the  impressions  of  objects  that  come  in 
their  way,  or  the  received  opinions  of  those 
with  whom  they  converse.  And  there  are 
very  few,  that  set  themselves  seriously  to 
consider,  what  may  conduce  to  make  their 
lives  happy,  either  before  God  or  before  the 
world.  If  they  would  but  think  a  little  on 
it,  they  would  find,  that  faith  and  reason  are 
agreed  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  actions 
and  duties  of  men  :  that  those  courses,  from 
which  religion  would  take  us  off,  are  gene- 
rally as  opposite  to  our  quiet  in  this  world, 
as  to  our  felicity  in  the  other.  And  most  of 
those  things  it  leads  us  to,  contribute  more 
to  our  temporal  happiness,  than  all  that  our 
ambition  and  vanity  make  us  so  eagerly 
pursue. 

6. 

Now  this  consent  of  faith  and  reason  ap- 
pears not  more  in  any  thing,  than  in  our 
obligation  to  live  at  peace  with  those,  with 
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whom  we  have  to  do  ;  and  to  avoid  all  occa- 
sions of  disturbance.  For  religion  teaches 
it,  as  an  essential  duty  of  Christian  piety ; 
and  reason  presses  it,  as  most  necessary  to 
our  particular  interests. 


If  we  consider,  with  any  attention,  the 
rise  of  most  of  the  quarrels  that  happen  to 
ourselves  or  others,  we  shall  find  that  they 
spring  commonly  from  our  indiscreet  stirring 
of  other  men's  passions.  And  justice  will 
make  us  confess,  that  'tis  very  seldom  any 
one  speaks  ill  of  us  without  cause  ;  or  that 
takes  pleasure  to  abuse  or  offend  us  for 
nought.  We  ourselves  always  contribute  to 
it.  And  though  there  appear  no  immediate 
cause,  we  shall  find  that  we,  at  a  distance, 
were  the  occasion.  We  dispose  men,  by 
little  indiscretions,  to  take  amiss  those  things 
which  they  would  easily  endure,  if  there  lay 
not  some  grudge  at  heart  that  made  them 
touchy.  In  short,  it  is  almost  uuiver sally 
true,  That  if  any  one  loves  us  not,  'tis  be- 
cause we  have  not  the  skill  to  make  ourselves 
beloved. 
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8. 

We  then,  ourselves,  by  our  own  faults, 
help  to  produce  those  disquiets,  crosses,  and 
troubles,  that  others  bring  upon  us ;  which, 
being  the  greatest  evils  of  our  lives,  it  im- 
ports us,  above  all  things,  even  according  to 
the  rule  of  worldly  wisdom,  to  do  our  utmost 
to  avoid  them,  by  taking  care  not  to  give 
offence  to  others.  The  science  which  teaches 
us  to  do  this,  is  a  thousand  times  more  use- 
ful than  all  those  which  men  bestow  so  much 
time  and  pains  upon.  We  have  reason, 
therefore,  to  bewail  the  wrong  choice  we 
make  in  our  studies  of  art  and  sciences,  and 
other  accomplishments.  We  take  great  care 
to  understand  matter,  and  to  find  ways  how 
to  apply  it  to  our  purposes  and  occasions: 
we  learn  the  art  of  taming  beasts,  and  making 
them  serve  to  the  uses  of  life ;  but  never  be- 
think ourselves  how  men  may  be  made  use- 
ful to  us,  nor  how  to  hinder  them  from 
giving  us  trouble,  and  making  our  lives  un- 
comfortable; though  men  alone  contribute 
to  our  happiness  or  misery,  not  only  more 
than  other  animals,  but  even  more  than  the 
whole  visible  creation  besides. 
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9. 

This  is  the  advice  of  reason  in  the  case. 
But,  if  we  will  consult  faith  and  religion,  they 
enforce  this  duty  yet  stronger  upon  us,  with 
reasons  and  arguments  of  divine  authority. 
Our  Saviour  hath  bestowed  on  peace  two 
beatitudes,  declaring  the  meek  and  pacific 
both  blessed ;  and  promising  to  the  meek 
the  possession  of  the  earth,  which  contains 
the  quiet  of  this  life,  and  the  rest  of  the 
other:  and  to  the  peacemakers,  that  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God;  which  is 
the  highest  quality  man  is  capable  of,  and, 
consequently,  belongs  to  the  greatest  virtue. 
St.  Paul  publishes  a  law  expressly  concerning 
peace,  commanding  that,  as  much  as  in  us 
lies,  we  keep  peace  with  all  men.  He  forbids 
strife  and  contentions ;  and  enjoins  patience 
and  gentleness  towards  all  the  world;  and 
declares,  that  the  spirit  of  contention  wTas 
not  that  of  the  church.  There  are  few  pre- 
cepts so  often  inculcated  by  the  wise  man, 
as  those  which  concern  the  regulating  our- 
selves in  our  conversation  with  others;  and 
the  avoiding  the  occasions  of  divisions  and 
f  5 
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quarrels.  'Tis  with  an  eye  to  this,  that  he 
tells  us,  that  soft  words  multiply  our  friends, 
and  appease  our  enemies;  and  that  a  good 
man  abounds  in  courtesy.  In  another  place, 
he  informs  us  that  a  soft  answer  turns  away 
wrath,  and  sharp  words  stir  up  anger;  and 
that  a  raise  man  makes  himself  beloved  by  his 
words.  And,  to  conclude,  he  extols  this  vir- 
tue to  that  degree,  that  he  calls  it  the  tree 
of  life;  because  it  procures  us  quiet,  both  in 
this  life  and  the  other.  A  peaceable  tongue 
is  the  tree  of  life. 

10. 
He  would  also  have  us  understand,  that 
the  advantages  this  virtue  procures  us,  in 
making  us  beloved,  are  to  be  preferred  to 
those  which  men  most  set  their  hearts  on: 
viz.  Honour  and  Glory;  for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  My  son,  do  thy 
worJcs  in  meekness,  and  thou  shalt  be  beloved 
above  the  praise  of  men.  There  are  two 
things  chiefly,  which  men  desire  to  receive 
from  others,  Love  and  Honour.  Honour  is 
founded  on  the  idea  of  some  excellence ;  and 
love  on  the  idea  of  goodness,  which  mani- 
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fests  itself  in  a  gentle  carriage,  and  sweet 
disposition.  Now  the  wise  man  teaches  us, 
that,  though  the  esteem  of  men  sooth  our 
vanity  more,  yet  it  is  much  better  to  be  be- 
loved. Because  glory  or  esteem  places  us 
but  in  their  opinions;  but* love  opens  and 
gives  us  entrance  into  their  hearts.  Esteem 
is  often  attended  with  envy  and  jealousy; 
but  love  ties  up  all  the  ill-natured  passions, 
which  are  those  that  trouble  our  quiet. 

11. 

One  might  draw  out  of  Scripture  an  in- 
finite number  of  reasons,  to  persuade  us,  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  to  keep  peace  with  all 
men.  There  is  nothing  so  conformable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  new  law,  as  the  practice  of 
this  duty,  to  which,  as  one  may  say,  the  very 
essence  of  it  presses  us.  For,  whereas  lust, 
which  is  the  law  of  the  flesh,  is  the  great 
make-bait  of  the  world,  which,  by  putting 
man  at  variance  with  God,  sets  him  at  odds 
also  with  himself,  by  making  his  passions 
mutiny  against  his  reason,  and  with  all  other 
men,  since  it  makes  him  their  enemy,  and 
would  make  him  their  tyrant :   on  the  con- 
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trary,  the  business  of  charity,  which  is  the 
new  law  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  bring  into 
the  world,  is  to  make  up  all  those  breaches 
which  sin  hath  caused ; — to  reconcile  us  to 
God,  by  submitting  us  to  his  law; — to  recon- 
cile us  to  men,  by  taking  away  the  desire  of 
domineering  over  them  ; — and,  lastly,  to  re- 
concile us  to  ourselves,  by  subjecting  our 
passions  to  our  reason.  Now,  one  of  the 
principal  effects  of  this  charity,  in  which 
consists  the  law  of  grace,  is,  to  make  us  care- 
ful to  keep  peace  with  our  neighbours;  it 
being  impossible  that  charity  should  be  lively 
and  sincere  in  our  hearts,  without  producing 
this  caution  in  our  actions.  We  are  natural- 
ly fearful  to  offend  those  we  love,  and  do 
not  easily  take  offence  at  them.  Charity 
makes  us  look  on  the  faults  we  commit  against 
others,  as  great  and  important;  and  their 
trespasses  against  us,  as  small  and  incon- 
siderable. By  this  means,  it  stops  the  ordi- 
nary source  of  contention;  most  of  our  quar- 
rels rising  only  from  false  ideas,  which  make 
the  injuries  we  suffer  appear  great  in  our 
eyes,  and  those  we  do,  very  little. 
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12. 

Tis  impossible  to  love  others,  without  an 
inclination  to  serve  them ;  and  impossible  to 
serve  them,  without  being  friends  with  them: 
this  internal  peace  being  the  first  disposition 
that  makes  them  capable  of  receiving  any 
benefit  from  our  words,  or  actions.  So  that 
the  same  duty  which,  according  to  the 
Scripture,  gives  us  charge  of  other  men,  to 
serve  them  all  the  ways  we  can,  obliges  us 
also  to  live  peaceably  with  them;  for  peace 
is  the  door  of  the  heart,  aversion  shuts  it 
against  us,  and  makes  the  mind  inaccessible. 
'Tis  true  one  has  not  always  opportunity  to 
benefit  others,  by  edifying  discourses.  But 
there  are  many  other  ways  of  being  useful 
besides  talking:  we  may  serve  them  by  our 
silence.  The  example  of  our  patience,  mo- 
desty, and  other  virtues,  may  be  profitable 
to  them.  But  it  is  peace  alone  that  opens 
their  hearts,  and  must  make  way  for  any  ad- 
vantage they  can  receive  from  us. 

13. 

Charity  closes  not  only  with  all  men,  but 
at  all  times.     Wherefore  we  are  obliged  to 
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be  at  peace  with  all  men,  at  all  times.  For 
there  is  no  moment  wherein  we  are  not 
to  do  our  part,  to  remove  their  shyness  or 
aversion — the  great  obstacles,  which  may  lie 
in  the  way  of  our  love  and  service,  which  we 
constantly  owe  them.  So  that  even  whilst 
we  cannot  have  an  internal  peace  with  them, 
which  consists  in  unity  of  judgment,  and 
opinion ;  we  may  take  care  not  to  fail  in  any 
circumstance  of  outward  civility;  and  there- 
by maintain  a  fair  correspondence,  and  so 
keep  ourselves  in  a  capacity  of  serving  them 
more  effectually  one  day ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  manifest  to  Almighty  God,  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  desire  to  do  so. 

14. 
If  we  do  not  actually  do  them  good,  we 
ought  to  forbear  at  least  doing  them  any 
harm.  Now  it  is  really  harm,  by  any  pro- 
vocation, to  make  them  have  hard  thoughts 
of  us,  and  grow  into  a  coldness  towards  us. 
'Tis  really  to  hurt  them,  by  any  breach,  to 
dispose  them  to  take  amiss  all  our  words  and 
actions,  and  to  put  an  ill  construction  on 
them,  whereby  they  wound  their  consciences. 
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And  to  conclude,  they  are  really  hurt,  when 
the  distance,  that  is  kept  up  between  us, 
makes  them  disrelish  even  truth,  that  comes 
from  our  mouths ;  and  oppose  right  itself, 
when  we  appear  for  it. 

15. 

The  interest  then  of  truth,  as  well  as  of 
our  neighbour,  obliges  us  not  to  provoke 
him  against  us.  If  we  have  a  kindness  for 
truth,  we  ought  to  beware  how  we  render  it 
odious  by  our  ill  carriage  ;  and  shut  men's 
ears  against  it,  by  shutting  their  hearts 
against  ourselves.  'Tis  also  to  caution  us 
against  this  mistake,  that  the  Scripture  tells 
us  that  the  wise  adorn  knowledge,  i.  e.  that 
they  render  it  amiable  to  men;  and  that  the 
esteem  which  they  gain  themselves,  sets  off 
truth  with  more  advantage,  and  gives  credit 
to  what  they  say:  when,  on  the  contrary, 
those  who  have  drawn  on  themselves  con- 
tempt or  hatred,  involve  truth  in  the  same 
disgrace ;  the  contempt  or  hatred  of  the 
person  usually  extending  itself  to  his  dis- 
course. 
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16. 

"Tis  not  to  be  expected  that  good  men 
should  be  always  at  peace  in  the  world. 
Our  Saviour  Christ  hath  warned  them  not 
to  hope  for  better  usage  than  he  himself 
found.  Therefore  St.  Paul,  exhorting  us  to 
keep  peace  with  men,  adds  this  restriction, 
as  much  as  is  possible;  knowing,  certainly, 
that  it  was  not  always  possible — that  there 
were  some  occasions,  wherein  it  was  un- 
avoidable to  give  them  offence,  by  not  giv- 
ing way  to  their  passions.  But  to  the  end 
this  may  not  be  unprofitably  done;  and  to 
secure  us  from  the  just  apprehension  that 
we  may  have  contributed  to  the  ill  conse- 
quences that  sometimes  attend  such  opposi- 
tions ;  it  concerns  us  carefully  to  avoid  all  idle 
contentions — all  offences  in  matters  of  small 
moment;  it  being  infallibly  true,  that  he 
alone  can,  with  success,  reprove  others,  who 
uses  to  indulge  them  as  much  as  is  possible. 

17. 

St.  Peter,  knowing  well,  that  ill  treatment 
and  persecutions  would  certainly  fall  to  their 
lot,  exhorts  Christians  to   take   heed,   that 
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they  suffered  not  as  evil-doers,  or  murderers. 
The  same  may  be  said  to  them  in  our  pre- 
sent case.  That,  since  it  is  impossible,  but 
that  they  should  incur  the  displeasure  of 
men,  they  ought  to  take  exceeding  great 
care,  that  they  draw  it  not  on  themselves  by 
their  own  imprudence  and  miscarriages; 
thereby  losing  the  benefit  of  their  sufferings. 

18. 
Brotherly  correction  is  a  duty  expressly 
enjoined  us  in  the  Gospel,  and  under  a  strict 
obligation ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  there  are 
very  few  are  able  to  practice  it  successfully, 
and  without  doing  more  harm  than  good 
to  those  they  reprove.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  not  to  believe  that  they  are  thereby  dis- 
charged from  their  duty.  For,  as  a  man 
who,  by  his  own  fault,  hath  put  himself  in 
an  incapacity  of  doing  acts  of  charity  to  the 
body  of  his  neighbour,  is  not  therefore 
blameless  before  God,  who  lays  this  failure 
to  his  charge :  so,  likewise,  we  are  not  to 
think  ourselves  free  from  guilt,  when  our 
neglect  of  a  peaceable  conversation  with  our 
neighbour,  has  put  us  out  of  a  condition  to 
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exercise  a  more  spiritual  part  of  charity,  in 
doing  good  to  his  soul,  by  an  effectual  repre- 
hension. 

19. 
Besides,  our  own  spiritual  concernment, 
and  the  charity  we  owe  ourselves,  ought  to 
keep  us  from  all  things  that  may  set  us  at 
odds  with  others,  or  procure  us  their  hatred 
or  neglect;  it  being  the  readiest  way  to  abate 
or  destroy  in  ourselves,  the  charity  we  should 
have  for  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
up  a  warm  kindness  for  those  in  whom  we 
observe  nothing  but  coldness,  or  even  aver- 
sion for  us.  And  he  that  hath  cooled  the 
affection  of  another,  is  gone  a  good  way  to- 
wards the  allaying  and  extinguishing  his 
own. 

20. 
But  the  difficulty  lies,  not  in  being  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  keeping  fair  with 
one's  neighbour,  but  in  putting  it  effectually 
in  practice,  and  actually  avoiding  those  things 
that  may  set  us  at  variance  with  him.  'Tis 
true,  nothing  but  an  overflowing  charity  can 
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produce  this  great  effect.  But  amongst  the 
natural  means  that  may  conduce  to  it,  there 
seems  to  me  none  more  proper,  than  to  study 
the  ordinary  causes  of  divisions  amongst 
men;  that,  being  known,  they  may  be  the 
better  prevented. 

Now,  considering  them  in  general,  one 
may  say,  that  distance  grows  not  between 
men,  but  when,  either  we  give  offence,  which 
makes  others  separate  from  us,  or  else,  tak- 
ing exceptions  at  some  words  or  actions  of 
theirs,  we  withdraw  ourselves  from  them, 
and  quit  their  friendship.  In  both  cases,  it 
happens  that  the  bond  of  Peace  is  some- 
times violently  broken  by  an  open  rupture  : 
sometimes  it  is  insensibly  untwisted  by  a 
growing  coldness.  But  however  they  chance 
to  operate,  these  provocations,  on  both  sides, 
are  the  causes  that  make  the  breach,  and 
undermine  our  charity.  The  only  means  we 
have  to  avoid  the  mischief  is,  as  I  have  said, 
not  to  give  the  least  offence  to  others,  nor  to 
take  any  offence  at  what  they  do  to  us. 

21. 

There  is  nothing  easier,  than  to  agree  on 
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this  general  rule — nothing  harder,  than  to 
observe  it  in  particular  cases.  It  is  one  of 
those  that  are  short  in  words,  large  in  sense, 
and  comprehend  under  them  a  great  number 
of  very  important  duties.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  therefore,  to  open  it  a  little,  and  ob- 
serve more  particularly  what  is  to  be  done, 
to  avoid  offending  others;  and  to  put  our 
own  minds  in  a  posture  wherein  they  may, 
unmoved,  bear  any  shock  from  the  words  or 
actions  of  other  men. 

The  way  to  succeed  in  the  first  part  of 
this  rule,  which  is,  not  to  offend  others,  is  to 
know  what  it  is  that  provokes  them;  and 
what  it  is,  gives  that  impression  which  causes 
difference  and  aversion,  which  is  the  offence 
we  are  speaking  of.  If  one  examines  the 
divers  causes  that  are  apt  to  have  this  effect, 
one  shall  find  they  may  be  reduced  to  these 
two  heads:  viz.  contradicting  their  opinions, 
or  crossing  their  passions.  But,  since  there 
is  great  variety  in  this,  and  the  opinions  and 
inclinations  of  men  are  very  different,  and 
men  themselves  much  more  touchy  in  some 
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than  others;  we  must  look  a  little  farther, 
and  consider,  more  particularly,  what  are  the 
persuasions,  which  the  passions,  that  are 
most  dangerous  to  be  meddled  with. 

Men  are  naturally  fond  of  their  opinions, 
being  forward  to  hug  whatever  may  help 
them  to  any  kind  of  superiority  or  sway  over 
others,  which  is  a  thing  they  are  always 
hankering  after.  There  is  a  show  of  author- 
ity in  dogmatizing;  and  'tis  a  kind  of  empire, 
to  bring  others  to  our  persuasion.  So  that 
the  opposition  that  is  raised  by  disputes,  of- 
fends us  proportionably,  as  we  affect  this  sort 
of  dominion.  Man  rejoices  in  the  notions 
which  he  utters,  says  the  Scripture;  for,  by 
uttering  them,  he  owns  them  to  be  his:  he 
makes  them  part  of  his  possessions ;  and  it 
becomes  his  interest  to  maintain  them.  To 
destroy  them,  is  to  destroy  something  that 
belongs  to  him,  which  cannot  be  done,  with- 
out showing  him  that  he  is  deceived ;  and 
he  is  never  pleased  with  that  prospect.  Who- 
ever contradicts  another,  pretends  to  have 
more  insight  in  the  question  than  he  that 
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holds  the  contrary.  And  so  suggests,  at  the 
same  time,  two  very  ungrateful  ideas:  one, 
that  he  wants  knowledge;  the  other,  that 
his  opponent  hath  more  understanding.  The 
one  whereof  humbles  him ;  and  the  other 
provokes  him,  and.  stirs  up  both  his  anger 
and  jealousy.  These  effects  make  the  deeper 
and  more  lively  impressions,  proportionably 
as  that  ambition  is  the  more  vigorous  and 
active.  And  there  is  scarce  any  body  so 
mortified  in  this  part,  as  not  to  be  sensible 
of  contradiction,  and  that  can  bear  it  without 
some  degree  of  displeasure. 

24. 
Besides  this  general  cause,  there  are 
several  other  particular  reasons,  that  make 
men  concerned  for  their  opinions,  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction.  One  would  think 
religion,  which  is  wont  to  lessen  our  esteem 
of  ourselves,  and  suppress  the  desire  of  hav- 
ing an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  others, 
should  render  us  less  conceited  of  our  own 
persuasions.  But  we  often  find  the  contrary. 
For,  since  devout  persons  apply  all  to  spi- 
ritual   purposes,    and   do,   notwithstanding, 
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sometimes  mistake,  it  happens,  that  thereby 
they  advance  errors  into  points  of  religion. 
And  having  dressed  up  their  false  or  ill- 
grounded  opinions  with  reasons  of  conscience, 
they  grow  very  fond  and  tenacious  of  them. 
So  that  the  love  which  they  have,  in  general, 
for  truth,  virtue,  and  the  glory  of  God,  being 
misapplied  to  tenets  they  have  not  well  ex- 
amined, stirs  up  their  zeal  against  those  who 
oppose  or  question  them.  And  those  re- 
mains of  irregular  desires  which  are  yet  left 
in  them,  mingling  with  their  heats  of  zeal, 
break  out  with  the  greater  liberty ;  because 
they  are  under  no  restraint.  For,  not  per- 
ceiving this  double  motion  of  their  hearts, 
they  suspect  not  their  zeal  to  have  any  other 
original,  but  those  spiritual  considerations 
wherewith  their  minds  are  more  sensibly 
affected,  and  principally  taken  up. 

25. 
'Tis  from  this  secret  fallacy  that  we  some- 
times see  very  godly  persons  so  wedded  to  cer- 
tain opinions  in  philosophy,  though  false,  that 
they  look  down  with  pity  on  all  dissenters, 
and  brand  them  as  affecters  of  novelty,  even 
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when  they  assert  nothing  but  indubitable 
truth.  There  are  some,  who  cannot  hear 
you  speak  against  substantial  forms,  with- 
out being  mortally  offended.  Others  are 
as  much  concerned  for  Aristotle  and  the 
ancient  philosophers,  as  they  could  be  for 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  defenders 
of  our  faith.  And  there  are,  who  stand  up 
stiffly  for  the  sun,  whom  they  think  mightily 
injured  by  those,  who  would  have  him  pass 
for  nothing  but  an  heap  of  dust,  violently 
agitated.  None  of  this  springs  from  cor- 
ruption in  the  persons  of  whom  I  speak ;  but 
from  spiritual  maxims,  which  though  true  in 
the  general,  they  misapply  in  particular 
cases.  One  ought  to  be  cautious  of  novelty, 
'tis  true  :  and  'tis  as  true,  one  ought  not  to  be 
forward  to  undervalue  those,  who  have  been 
long  established  in  an  high  degree  of  credit, 
by  the  common  consent  of  able  men.  But 
for  all  this,  when  the  question  is  about  things 
which  have  no  other  rule  but  reason,  the 
truth  once  discovered  ought  to  carry  it, 
against  all  those  maxims,  of  which  the  only 
use  is  to  warn  us  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  carried  away  with  light  appearances. 
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26. 

All  those  exterior  qualities,  which  (without 
improving  our  knowledge)  help  to  persuade 
us  that  we  have  reason  on  our  side,  are  apt 
to  make  us  abound  in  our  own  sense,  and 
impatient  of  contradiction.  Now  there  are 
divers  of  this  sort. 

27. 
Those  who  speak  well,  and  with  ease,  are 
apt  to  fall  in  love  with  their  own  opinions, 
and  do  not  easily  suffer  themselves  to  be  un- 
deceived in  their  mistakes.  Because  they 
are  forward  to  think,  they  excel  others  as 
much  in  understanding  as  they  do  in  lan- 
guage. The  exactness  of  their  wording 
things  being  visible,  whilst  their  failings  in 
knowledge  and  close  reasoning  are  concealed 
from  them.  Besides,  in  talking  handsomely, 
they  put  their  mistakes  into  so  fine  a  dress, 
that  they  themselves  are  dazzled  with  them. 
"Whereas  those,  who  want  expressions,  per- 
plex the  clearest  truths,  and  make  them  look 
like  errors  ;  and  are  often  forced  to  yield 
and  seem  baffled,  for  want  of  being  ready 
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with  fit  terms  to   lay  open  those  glittering 
falsehoods. 

28. 
That  which  helps  to  rivet  these  fluent 
speakers  yet  faster  to  their  own  opinions,  is, 
that  they  usually  carry  the  multitude,  which 
never  fails  to  conclude  those  to  have  most 
reason,  who  have  glibhest  tongues.  And  this 
public  approbation  coming  round  to  them, 
makes  them  judge  their  own  thoughts  most 
reasonable,  as  being  conformable  to  the 
common  apprehensions  of  men.  So  that  they 
are  repaid  in  their  own  coin,  and  are  them- 
selves confirmed  in  their  errors,  by  those 
very  people,  whom  they  had  first  led  out  of 
the  way. 

29. 
Moderation,  calmness,  modesty,  patience, 
and  other  the  like  exterior  qualities,  produce 
the  same  effect.  For  those  that  have  them, 
not  escaping  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  com- 
paring themselves,  in  this  part,  with  others 
who  have  them  not;  they  cannot  forbear  to 
allow  themselves  the  precedency  in  this  par- 
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ticular :  wherein  yet  they  do  the  others  no 
injury.  But  whereas  these  advantages  are 
remarkable  in  them,  and  gain  them  credit 
and  authority  in  the  world,  they  thereupon 
proceed  so  far  as  to  prefer  their  own  judg- 
ment to  theirs  in  whom  they  see  not  these 
qualities  ;  not  by  a  direct  presumption  that 
they  have  a  clearer  understanding  than  those 
from  whom  they  differ  in  opinion,  but  in  a 
more  refined  and  imperceptible  way.  For 
besides  the  impressions  they  receive  from  the 
multitude,  whom  they  mislead  by  their  out- 
ward behaviour ;  they  also  let  their  thoughts 
dwell  upon  the  consideration  of  those  mis- 
carriages, which  they  observe  others  guilty 
of  in  their  way  of  arguing,  and  by  degrees 
they  come  insensibly  to  take  them  for  marks 
of  a  weak  reason. 

30. 
There  are  some,  who  even  from  the  care 
they  have  had  to  beg  of  God  knowledge  for 
their  conduct  in  some  difficult  cases,  take 
occasion  to  think  themselves  lighter  in  their 
opinions  than  those  whom  they  have  not 
g  2 
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observed  so  diligent  in  their  addresses  to 
Heaven.  Not  considering  that  the  true  effect 
of  prayer  is  to  take  us  off  from  too  great  a 
reliance  on  our  own  judgments,  and  to  dis- 
pose us  the  more  willingly  to  be  informed  by 
others.  It  often  happening,  that  he  that 
comes  much  short  of  another  in  virtue, 
may  in  some  points  much  exceed  him  in 
knowledge.  Which  yet,  by  reason  of  the  ill 
use  he  puts  it  to,  serves  the  owner  himself  to 
little  purpose  ;  but  is  wholly  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  some  less  enlightened  person,  who 
by  his  prayer  hath  obtained  an  inclination  to 
learn  the  truth,  and  the  grace  to  make  good 
use  of  it. 

81. 

Those,  who  have  strong  fancies  and  very 
lively  conceptions  of  things,  are  subject  also 
to  this  overweening  in  their  own  opinions,  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  For  their  minds 
being  intently  fixed  on  some  particular  ob- 
jects, do  not  give  their  thoughts  compass 
enough  to  make  a  right  judgment :  which 
lies  in  the  comparing  several  reasons  toge- 
ther.    They  so  wholly  fill  up  their  imagina- 
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tions  with  one  single  argument,  that  they 
leave  no  room  for  any  other.  And  just  like 
those  who  are  too  near  their  objects,  see  no- 
thing but  what  is  directly  before  them. 

32. 

Upon  several  of  these  accounts  it  is,  that 
women,  especially  women  of  parts,  are  very 
positive  in  their  opinions.  Their  understand- 
ing is,  as  one  may  say,  the  understanding  of 
the  imagination,  more  quick  than  capacious. 
What  strikes  their  fancy,  hath  them  wholly. 
And  as  for  any  thing  else,  they  little  mind  it. 
Their  fine  tongues  and  facility  of  language 
give  them  credit  and  reputation  with  others  : 
their  moderation  and  punctualness  in  acts  of 
piety,  a  value  for  themselves.  And  all  con- 
curring to  give  them  a  reverence  for  their 
own  opinions,  wherein  they  find  nothing  that 
displeases  them,  they  easily  become  their  own 
oracles. 

S3. 
To  conclude,   Riches,  Power,  Authority, 
and   whatsover  lifts  men   up   in   the  world, 
doth  insensibly  fix  them  in  their  opinions  :  as 
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well  by  the  credit  and  respect  it  procures 
them,  which  fills  them  with  the  illusion  be- 
fore spoken  of;  as  also,  because,  not  being 
used  to  contradiction,  they  grow  very  tender 
and  very  touchy.  They  being  very  seldom 
told  that  they  are  mistaken,  they  accustom 
themselves  to  believe  that  they  never  are  so  : 
And  are  strangely  surprised  when  any  one 
goes  about  to  make  them  see  that  they  are 
no  more  infallible  than  others. 

34. 
'Twould  be  a  wrong  use  of  these  general 
observations,  to  take  an  occasion  from  them 
to  conclude,  in  particular,  every  one  guilty  of 
this  blameable  obstinacy,  in  whom  we  find 
these  qualities  which  are  capable  to  produce 
it ;  it  not  being  a  necessary  effect  that  flows 
from  them.  The  right  use  of  them  is  not  to 
suspect,  or  condemn  any  one  as  abounding 
in  his  own  sense ;  but  only  to  resolve  with 
ourselves,  whenever  we  have  to  do  with 
those  whose  temper  of  mind  or  other  quali- 
fications may  dispose  them  to  be  conceited  of 
their  own  persuasions;  (whether  indeed  they 
are  so  or  no ;)  to  keep  ourselves  the  more 
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upon  our  guard,  and  not  to  contest  their 
opinions  without  great  reason.  This  caution 
is  always  good.  For  never  being  prejudicial, 
it  may  on  some  occasions  be  very  advan- 
tageous. 

35. 
'Tis  farther  to  be  observed,  that  as  there 
are  some  persons  not  so  easy  to  be  contra- 
dicted as  others,  so  there  are  some  opinions 
that  require  us  to  be  more  cautious.  Such 
are  those,  which  are  not  the  private  tenets  of 
a  single  person,  but  the  public  doctrines  of 
the  place,  established  by  universal  approba- 
tion. Those,  who  will  be  disputing  these 
points,  seem  as  if  they  would  set  themselves 
above  ail  their  neighbours ;  and  give  occa- 
sion to  the  members  of  the  society  where 
those  opinions  prevail,  to  interest  themselves 
the  more  warmly,  as  believing  themselves 
engaged  in  the  defence,  not  of  their  own 
private  judgments,  but  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  community.  Now,  ill  nature  shows 
itself  most  under  the  cover  of  a  fair  pre- 
tence ;  and  is  then  most  fierce  and  busy, 
when,  disguised  from  itself,  it  gets  into  the 
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shape  of  zeal,  acting  in  the  behalf  of  one's 
corporation  or  superiors. 

36. 
This  note  is  of  great  moment  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace.  But  to  comprehend  it 
in  its  full  latitude,  'tis  necessary  to  add,  that 
in  all  corporations,  all  societies,  there  are 
commonly  certain  sacred  maxjms  intro- 
duced by  the  leading  men,  whose  authority 
has  a  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  rest. 
Those,  who  propose  them,  have  often  them- 
selves no  very  great  reverence  for  them, 
judging  of  them  by  their  conformity  to  rea- 
son, which  perhaps  is  not  clear  in  the  point. 
But,  the  common  herd  taking  them  wholly 
upon  trust,  swallow  them  without  examin- 
ing :  and  having  received  them  as  indubitable 
maxims,  think  themselves  bound  in  honour 
to  maintain  them  at  any  rate.  And  therefore 
set  themselves  with  great  heat  against  those 
who  dare  venture  to  question  them.  These 
opinions  and  received  maxims  sometimes 
concern  dogmatical  truths  and  matter  of  spe- 
culation. One  sort  of  philosophy  is  in  vogue 
here,   and  another  there.    There  are  places, 
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where  all  severe  opinions  are  well  thought 
of;  and  others  where  they  are  all  suspected. 
Sometimes  they  concern  persons,  and  what 
esteem  they  are  to  be  had  in,  especially  in 
their  own  societies.  For  those  oracles  of  the 
company,  those  on  whom  the  rest  pin  their 
faith,  by  the  discourses  they  make  of  them, 
assign  to  every  one  his  rank  and  proper 
place.  This  order  the  multitude  confirm, 
who  fail  not  to  ratify  the  judgment  of  their 
leaders,  which  they  are  always  ready  to  de- 
fend. 

37. 

Now,  whereas  the  characters  of  men  may 
be  mightily  mistaken,  and  those  settled  opi- 
nions of  them  very  extravagant ;  it  may  hap- 
pen that  some  of  the  same  society  may  be 
dissatisfied  with  them,  and  look  on  the  pre- 
cedency as  ill  placed.  These,  if  they  be  not 
masters  of  much  prudence,  and  make  not 
use  of  much  circumspection,  to  avoid  offend- 
ing those,  with  whom  they  live,  by  the  sin- 
gularity of  their  judgments;  will  hardly 
escape  drawing  on  themselves  the  censure  of 
g  5 
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those,  who  not  being  so  clear-sighted,  will 
condemn  them  as  rash  and  presumptuous. 
And  some  discoveries  of  their  private  opinion 
that  may  slip  from  them,  being  extended  far 
beyond  what  they  really  think,  they  will  be 
in  danger  to  pass  for  direct  contemners  of 
those,  whom  they  only  judge  something  over- 
valued, and  for  whom,  in  their  own  thoughts, 
they  have  not  an  esteem  quite  equal  to  that 
degree  of  reputation  they  possess  in  the 
society. 

38. 

To  avoid  these,  and  several  other  incon- 
veniences, which  men  run  themselves  into, 
by  contesting  received  opinions,  it  will  not 
be  amiss,  in  whatever  place  or  society  one 
shall  be,  to  make  to  one'sself  a  draught  of  the 
opinions  and  persons  that  are  in  vogue  there, 
and  the  rank  that  every  one  holds  ;  and-  to 
demean  one'sself  accordingly,  with  all  the 
compliance  that  truth  and  charity  can  allow. 

'Tis  possible  the  opinions  may  be  many 
of  them  false,  and  the  ranking  of  persons  ill- 
ordered.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  this  is 
certain,  that  one  ought  to  make  it  his  first 
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care,  not  to  rely  too  much  on  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  matter.  For,  if  there  be  in 
men  a  natural  weakness,  that  disposes  them 
blindly  to  be  led  by  others,  in  an  implicit 
faith :  There  is  also  in  them  an  inbred  ill- 
nature,  which  makes  them  forward  to  con- 
tradict the  opinions  of  those,  whom  they 
would  be  glad  to  lessen.  This,  of  the  two, 
we  ought  to  keep  farthest  off  from,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  greater  corruption  of  nature, 
and  tending  more  to  the  disturbance  of  so- 
ciety,  than  the  other.  So  that,  to  suppress 
this  vice,  we  ought,  as  much  as  we  can,  to 
incline  to  the  opinions  of  others,  to  be  willing 
to  join  in  our  approbation,  and  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  right,  because  they 
are  received. 

39. 
That  which  raises  in  us  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction is  this :  That  we  cannot  endure  in 
others,  thoughts  different  from  our  own. 
And  we  are  concerned,  not  because  their 
opinions  are  contrary  to  truth,  but  to  ours. 
We  would  fain  be  absolute  over  the  minds  of 
men,  and  give  laws  to  the  opinions  of  all  the 
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world.  We  have  no  desire  to  benefit  those 
with  whom  we  thus  contest.  Were  that  our 
design,  we  should  take  other  measures,  and 
proceed  in  another  method.  We  have  a 
mind  to  set  ourselves  above  them,  and  make 
them  vail  to  our  judgments.  Or  rather, 
we  would  in  dispute  vent  our  spleens,  and 
let  loose  our  choler  upon  them,  for  daring  to 
touch  our  darlings :  i.  e.  our  opinions.  So 
that  in  this  way  of  proceeding,  there  is  a 
complication  of  pride,  that  causes  those  ris- 
ings in  our  minds ;  uncharitableness,  that 
sets  us  a  disputing,  only  in  revenge ;  and 
hypocrisy,  that  covers  these  vile  thoughts 
under  the  fair  pretence  of  zeal  for  truth,  and 
a  charitable  desire  to  undeceive  our  neigh- 
bour. So  that  the  saying  of  the  wise  man 
may  be  applied  to  us:  The  admonitions  of 
the  proud  are  false  and  deceitful.  Not  that 
he  always  speaks  untruth ;  but  that  whilst'he 
pretends  to  reform  and  correct,  his  business 
is  only  to  provoke  and  insult. 

40. 
We  ought  then  to  look   on  this  itch  we 
have,  to  enter  the  lists  against  all,  without 
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distinction,  that  seems  to  us  false,  as  a  great 
infirmity,  and  a  malady  very  often  worse  than 
the  error  we  pretend  to  rectify  in  others.  So 
that,  charity  beginning  at  home,  our  first 
care  ought  to  be  employed  there.  VT  e 
should  take  pains  with  ourselves,  and  en- 
deavour to  get  a  temper  of  mind  able  to  bear 
with  the  opinions  and  errors  of  others,  with- 
out disturbance.  To  the  end  we  may  never 
oppose  them,  but  with  a  sincere  desire,  and 
when  there  is  hope  of  doing  good. 

41. 
If  this  be  our  only  aim,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
remember,  that  though  all  errors  are  evils; 
yet  there  are  many  of  them  such,  as  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  about,  the  remedy  be- 
ing often  worse  than  the  disease.  And  that 
by  meddling  in  smaller  matters,  we  shut  our- 
selves out  from  the  opportunities  of  affording 
help,  in  evils  of  greater  consequence.  Hence 
we  see  that  our  Saviour,  though,  as  St  John 
says,  full  of  all  truth,  never  went  about  to 
recal  men  from  other  errors,  than  such  as 
concerned  God,  or  their  salvation.  He  was 
not  ignorant   of  their    mistakes   in   natural 
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things  :  He  understood  better  than  any  one, 
wherein  consisted  true  eloquence :  And 
knew  exactly  the  truth  of  all  past  occur- 
rences. And  yet,  he  gave  it  not  in  charge 
to  his  apostles  to  beat  down  philosophical 
errors  :  To  teach  the  art  of  speaking  well : 
Or  to  undeceive  the  world  in  those  infinite 
mistakes  of  matter  of  fact,  with  which  their 
histories  are  filled. 

42. 
We  are  not  bound  to  be  more  charitable 
than  the  apostles  were.  When  therefore 
we  perceive,  that  upon  our  opposing  any  opi- 
nion, which  regards  only  temporal  things, 
several  people  take  offence  at  it,  are  exas- 
perated, and  entertain  hard  and  unjust 
thoughts  of  us  ;  we  are  not  only  at  liberty  to 
forbear  disputing,  but  are  often  obliged  to  it 
by  the  law  of  charity. 

43. 
But  in  thus  governing  ourselves,  we  must 
take   heed   not  to   practise   moderation   by 
halves.     It  is  not  enough  to  decline  provok- 
ing to  their  faces,  those  whom  we  think  we 
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ought  to  handle  gently.  But  we  must  for- 
bear also  to  communicate  our  thoughts  of 
them  to  others.  Such  discoveries  serving 
only  to  ease  our  minds,  and  give  us  an  use- 
less satisfaction.  It  is  commonly  more  dan- 
gerous to  whisper  to  others,  what  we  think 
of  persons  in  credit  and  authority,  and  who 
sit  enthroned  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  than  to 
speak  it  out  to  them  themselves.  Those  to 
whom  one  thus  lays  himself  open,  having 
often  with  less  equity,  understanding,  and 
charity,  a  greater  share  of  blind  zeal,  and 
passion,  are  apt  to  be  more  offended  at 
such  discourses,  than  the  persons  themselves 
that  are  concerned.  For  since  there  is  scarce 
a  man  to  be  found  perfectly  staunch,  but  all 
stories  take  their  round,  and  come  about  to 
the  parties  themselves,  with  additions  that 
render  them  more  provoking  and  odious  : 
There  is  scarce  any  other  force  against  these 
inconveniences,  but  with  a  general  reserved- 
ness,  to  keep  our  thoughts  concealed  from  all 
the  world. 

44. 
'Tis  not  easy  to  forbear  communicating  to 
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a  confidant,  the  secret  dislike  we  have  of 
things,  which  we  think  not  fit  to  condemn 
openly.  Self-love  puts  us  upon  this  way  of 
easing  our  minds,  and  every  one  is  willing  to 
have  at  least  one  witness  of  his  moderation. 
That  malignant  vapour,  that  inspires  us  with 
contradiction  against  those  opinions  that  cross 
us,  being  shut  up  in  a  mind  not  thoroughly 
mortified,  is  always  struggling  to  get  out. 
And  the  constraint  we  use  upon  ourselves  to 
keep  it  in,  often  increases  the  venom.  But 
the  more  importunate  these  untoward  risings 
are  in  our  minds,  the  more  we  ought  to  think 
ourselves  bound  to  suppress  them ;  and  to 
believe,  that  we  are  but  in  an  ill  posture  to 
busy  ourselves  about  others,  when  we  are  so 
much  out  of  order  at  home,  and  have  need 
to  employ  all  our  endeavours  about  our- 
selves. 

45. 
Thus,  if  we  keep  silent  those  thoughts, 
which  discretion  forbids  us  to  speak,  time 
will,  in  due  season,  either  discover  them  to 
be  unjust,  or  bring  with  it  an  opportunity  to 
open  them  with  advantage,  when  we  follow 
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the  rule  of  the  Scripture,  which  says :  A 
good  understanding  keeps  in  its  words  till  a 
Jit  time,  and  the  lips  of  many  shall  publish  its 
meaning.  But  if  these  should  fail,,  we  are 
sure  yet  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  peace,  and 
the  hopes  of  a  reward,  for  this  government 
of  ourselves.  All  which,  in  the  other  way, 
we  sacrifice  to  a  hasty  humour,  and  an  irre- 
gular inclination. 

46. 

If  we  ought  to  consider  well  the  quality, 
temper,  and  condition  of  persons,  before  we 
contradict  them,  we  ought  much  more  to 
consider  ourselves,  and  how  we  stand  with 
them.  For  since  we  should  never  dispute 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  with  a  design  of 
advantage  and  good  to  them ;  we  ought,  in 
the  first  place,  to  see  whether  we  are  in  a 
capacity  to  do  it.  Now  we  cannot  attain 
that  end  but  by  persuasion.  And  there  are 
but  two  ways  of  persuading  others :  viz. 
Reason  and  Authority.  Let  us  then  ex- 
amine ourselves  what  we  can  do  by  the  one 
and  the  other  of  these. 

Reason,  without  doubt,  is  the  less  effectual 
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of  the  two.  And  they,  who  have  nought  to 
employ  but  argument,  must  not  hope  to  gain 
much  on  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  who 
are  led  wholly  by  authority.  'Tis  in  this  parti- 
cular that  we  ought  well  to  weigh  our  strength. 
For,  if  one  knows  that  in  the  place  or  society 
where  he  lives,  he  hath  not  credit  enough  to 
dispose  men  to  think  well  of  his  advice  and 
hearken  to  the  propositions  he  makes,  and 
to  prevent  any  ill  consequences  of  them ;  he 
is  to  believe  that  God,  in  these  circumstances, 
dispenses  with  him,  and  he  is  not  bound  to 
speak  his  mind  of  things  he  thinks  amiss: 
And  that  the  duty  at  present  incumbent  on 
him,  is  silence  only  and  patience.  If  he  take 
the  contrary  course,  he  will  only  make  him- 
self be  decried ;  hazard  himself  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  and  give  both  others  and  himself  dis- 
turbance. 

47. 
Plato's  advice,  not  to  attempt  any  reform- 
ation in  the  commonwealth,  farther  than 
the  people  were  like  to  approve  of  it,  holds 
not  only  in  great  states,  but  less  societies  ; 
and  is  not  only  the  thought  of  an  heathen, 
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but  a  Christian  rule  given  by  St.  Augustine, 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  government 
of  the  church.  The  peaceable  man,  says 
that  saint,  is  he  that  amends,  as  much  as 
he  can,  what  he  finds  amiss ;  and  being  led 
by  an  impartial  judgment  to  dislike,  in 
others,  some  things  that  he  cannot  remedy, 
fails  not  yet  to  bear  with  them,  with  a  steady 
and  unshaken  temper.  If  then  this  holy 
man  prescribed  this  gentle  method  to  those, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
the  church  :  if  he  would  have  peace  be  their 
principal  aim,  and  that  they  should  suffer  a 
thousand  inconveniences,  rather  than  hazard 
that ;  how  much  more  is  it  the  duty  of  pri- 
vate men,  who  are  under  no  other  but  that 
common  obligation  of  all  Christians,  to  do 
others  all  the  good  they  can  ! 

48. 
As  it  is  sedition,  in  the  commonwealth,  to 
go  about  to  reform  any  disorders,  without 
being  in  a  station  that  authorises  us  to  do  it : 
So  'tis  a  kind  of  sedition,  in  a  private  society, 
for  any  particular  member  to  set  himself 
against  the  received  opinions  of  the  place, 
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and  by  his  opposition  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  community.  This  is  to  be  understood 
only  of  tolerable  evils,  whose  reformation  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  contest.  For 
there  are  some,  where  the  opposition  even  of 
private  men  is  absolutely  required.  But  'tis 
not  of  those  that  I  am  now  speaking. 

49. 
But  we  are  not  to  extend  this  rule  so  far, 
as  universally  to  make  scruple  of  declaring 
our  dissent  from  some  opinions  of  those  we 
live  with.  Instead  of  preserving  society,  this 
would  be  to  destroy  it.  We  need  this  re- 
serve only  in  things  of  greater  moment,  and 
those  for  which  we  see  others  mightily  con- 
cerned. And  even  those  too  there  are  ways 
to  oppose,  in  such  a  manner,  that  nobody 
shall  know  how  to  take  it  amiss.  This  is 
the  art  we  ought  particularly  to  be  ver*sed 
in.  It  being  impossible  civil  conversation 
should  be  kept  up,  without  frequently  own- 
ing difference  in  judgment. 

50. 
That  then  which  is  most  useful,  and  best 
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deserves  our  care,  is  to  learn  how  to  dis- 
course our  opinions  in  a  way  so  mild,  so 
humble,  so  taking,  that  nobody  may  be  able 
to  take  offence  at  them.  Men  of  business 
practise  this  excellently  in  their  applications 
to  great  men.  Their  lusts  teach  them  the 
art  of  it :  an  art  which  we  too  should  easily 
find,  were  but  charity  as  active  in  us,  as 
worldly  desires  are  in  them ;  and  could 
but  make  us  as  cautious  of  offending  our 
brethren,  whom  we  ought  to  consider  as  our 
superiors,  and  grandees  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ;  as  they  are  of  offending  those, 
by  whom  they  hope  to  better  their  fortunes. 

51. 

This  carriage  is  of  so  much  moment,  and 
so  necessary,  through  the  whole  course  of 
our  lives,  that  we  ought,  with  a  particular 
care,  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  practice  of  it. 
For  ordinarily  'tis  not  so  much  our  opi- 
nions themselves  that  disgust  others,  as  the 
haughty,  fierce,  insolent,  passionate,  super- 
cilious, insulting  way  wherein  we  propose 
them.  We  must  learn  therefore  to  contra- 
dict with   civility  and   submission ;    and   to 
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look  on  the  faults  we  make  herein  as  very 
considerable. 

52. 
It  is  not  easy  to  set  down  the  several  ways 
there  are  to  contradict  another  without  of- 
fence, and  give  particular  rules  about  them. 
They  depend  on  the  circumstances  ;  and 
that  charitable  fear  we  have  of  provoking 
others,  teaches  us  to  find  them.  But  there 
are  some  general  faults,  which  being  the 
sources  from  which  our  miscarriages  in  this 
matter  take  their  rise,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
take  a  view  of  them,  the  better  to  avoid  them. 
The  first  I  call  the  Ascendant :  I  mean  an 
imperious  way  of  declaring  one's  judgment, 
which  displeases  every  body;  both  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  haughty  and  insolent  dispo- 
sition, a  temper  which  nobody  can  away 
with  :  and  also  seeming  to  assume  an  empire 
over  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  This  air  is 
easily  known ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  en- 
quire into  the  causes  of  it. 

53. 
'Tis  one  kind  of  Ascendant,    to   appear 
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troubled  that  others  do  not  believe  us ;  and 
to  reproach  them  for  it:  Such  reproaches 
tacitly  charging  those  with  whom  we  talk, 
either  with  dullness,  that  lets  them  not  appre- 
hend, or  obstinacy,  that  lets  them  not  admit 
our  reasons.  This  is  to  usurp  an  authority 
over  the  minds  of  others,  and  is  one  sort  of 
tyranny.  On  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  be- 
lieve that  those  who  stand  out  against  good 
arguments,  will  not  be  brought  over  by 
ill  language.  For,  what  can  we  reasonably 
hope  from  our  reproaches,  which  give  no 
light  to  the  debate,  carry  no  other  evi- 
dence with  them,  but  that  of  the  good  con- 
ceit we  have  of  ourselves,  that  we  prefer  our 
judgment  to  theirs,  and  make  little  scruple  of 
offending  them  ? 

54. 
The  next  fault  is,  a  positive  way  of  dis- 
coursing, when  we  deliver  our  opinions  dog- 
matically, as  evident  truths,  that  cannot  with 
reason  be  opposed.  This  is  a  way  as  pro- 
voking as  the  former,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. 1.  Because  we  injure  those,  with 
whom  we  talk  after  this  fashion,   by  making 
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them  believe  that  they  question  indubitable 
truths.  2.  Because,  in  this  magisterial  way 
of  proposing  things,  we  allow  not  others  the 
liberty  of  examining  and  judging  of  them, 
by  their  own  understandings,  their  own  light, 
which  is  an  usurpation  they  cannot  bear 
with. 

55. 

To  remedy  this  in  the  religious,  a  certain 
saint  directs  them,  to  season  their  discourse 
with  doubt,  which  is  contrary  to  that  pe- 
remptory, dogmatical  way  of  talking.  For 
he  believed  it  savoured  very  little  of  humility, 
or  charity,  to  presume  one'sself  to  have  so 
clear  a  knowledge  of  truth,  as  not  to  leave 
any  room  to  doubt  of  it. 

56. 
They,  that  talk  after  this  manner  show, 
that  not  only  they  themselves  doubt  not  of 
what  they  say,  but  also  that  they  will  not 
suffer  others  to  do  so.  This  is  to  take  too 
much  upon  ourselves,  and  impose  too  much 
on  others.  Every  one  would  have  leave  to 
be  judge  of  his  own  opinions,  and  not  have 
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them  forced  upon  him,  without  his  own  ap- 
probation. And  the  mind  naturally  swells 
against  those,  who  would  take  from  it  the 
liberty  of  examining ;  which  it  cannot  forbear 
to  do  wherever  it  finds  reason  to  doubt. 
This  positive  way  serves  only  to  set  men  the 
more  eagerly  upon  inquiry.  They  naturally 
long  to  be  at  those  bold  talkers ;  would  wil- 
lingly find  flaws  in  their  discourses ;  and 
show  the  world  that  those  men  of  infalli- 
bility, in  those  points  where  they  are  so  con- 
fident, are  egregiously  mistaken. 

57. 
To  show  passion  in  our  discourse,  is  ano- 
ther fault  different  from  the  former,  which 
may  all  be  committed  sedately.  This  re- 
presents the  speaker  as  one  who  embraces 
his  opinions  by  the  persuasion  rather  of  his 
passions,  than  reason,  which  for  the  most 
part  produces  quite  contrary  motions  in  the 
hearer  ;  and  is  to  him  a  strong  presumption 
of  the  falsehood  of  those  opinions.  This 
eagerness  makes  men  stand  off,  and  they 
presently  suspect   that  it  was   rather  heat, 
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than  light,  that  led  this  warm  talker  into  his 
opinion.  They  therefore  put  themselves  in 
a  posture  of  opposition  against  that  insuf- 
ferable violence,  which  endeavours  to  get 
admittance  into  the  mind  by  force  and  com- 
pulsion, rather  than  by  the  soft  and  gentle 
methods  of  persuasion.  And  if  they  chance 
to  be  of  a  contrary  judgment,  they  take  all 
those  marks  of  passion  for  injuries;  and  re- 
turn the  argument  with  as  much  heat,  as  it 
is  proposed. 

58. 
Contempt,  and  all  manner  of  insulting,  are 
so  visibly  offensive  in  disputes,  that  they 
need  not  be  mentioned.  Only  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe,  that  there  happen  some- 
times indecencies  and  roughness  in  debates, 
which  look  like  slighting,  though  indeed  they 
come  from  another  principle.  'Tis  enough, 
in  conscience,  to  convince  those  we  discourse 
with,  that  they  are  mistaken,  and  in  the 
wrong ;  without  adding  any  marks  of  under- 
valuing, or  dashing  it  rudely  in  their  teeth, 
that  they  have  not  the  least  appearance  of 
reason  on  their  side.     And  for  a  man  to  quit 
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his  opinion,  'tis  of  itself  harsh  enough  to 
our  nature,  without  laying  other  difficulties 
in  his  way,  by  the  terms  and  manner  wherein 
we  endeavour  to  bring  him  over  to  ours. 
This  course  is  never  to  be  taken,  but  when 
disputes  are  managed  in  writing,  wherein  it 
may  be  more  our  business  to  convince  the 
readers,  than  our  adversary,  of  his  weakness 
and  want  of  understanding. 

59. 
To  conclude  :  dryness  in  discourse,  which 
consists  not  in  downright  rude  terms,  but 
want  of  smoothing  the  things  we  deliver, 
with  soft  words,  that  may  make  them  slide 
gently  into  the  mind,  is  a  fault  that  offends 
those,  whom  we  treat  after  this  manner.  For 
this  carries  with  it  a  kind  of  slighting,  and 
indifferency;  leaving  the  wound  made  by 
contradiction  without  any  lenitive  to  abate 
the  smart  of  it.  It  shows  we  have  very  little 
regard  to  those,  whom  we  thus  unconcern- 
edly put  in  pain,  without  sharing  it  with 
them,  and  endeavouring  to  allay  it.  This  is 
properly  the  fault  of  dryness,  which  speaks 
harsh  things,  in  harsh  words,  without  study- 
h  2 
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ing  the  least  alleviation.  Those  whom  we 
love  and  esteem,  we  handle  gently:  And 
where  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  show  we  have  very 
little  respect  or  kindness  for  them. 

60. 
Though  every  one  who  reproves  or  con- 
tradicts  another,    ought  carefully   to   avoid 
these   miscarriages ;   yet  the  obligation  lies 
not  equally  on  all :    Some  of  these  mistakes 
being  much  more  visible  and  provoking  in 
some  than  in  others.     The  Ascendant  is  a 
much  less  fault  in  grey  hairs,  a  superior,  or  a 
person  of  quality,   than  in  a  young  man,   an 
inferior,  or  one  of  mean  condition  ;  and  so  of 
the  rest  before  mentioned,  which  are  all  much 
less  offensive   in   persons  of  quality   or  au- 
thority.    For  in  them  they  pass  for  part  of 
that  confidence  which  their  condition  allows 
them.     But  in  ordinary  people,  in  whom  one 
expects  an  humble  and  submissive  carriage, 
they  are  exceedingly  displeasing  and  insup- 
portable. 

61. 

Scholars,  by  virtue  of  their  learning,  as- 
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sume  to  themselves  a  power  of  talking  ma- 
gisterially of  all  things,  wherein  they  take 
wrong  measures.  For  men  grant  that  privi- 
lege, not  to  real  knowledge,  but  those,  they 
allow  to  be  learned.  Where  we  are  not 
thought  to  be  so,  'tis  all  one  as  if  we  were 
not.  Wherefore,  we  cannot  from  hence  take 
a  liberty  to  be  dogmatical,  since  we  ought  to 
govern  ourselves  therein,  by  the  proportion 
we  bear  to  those,  with  whom  we  discourse  ; 
which  depends  on  their  particular  opinion 
and  esteem  of  us,  and  not  what  really  we  are 
in  ourselves. 

62. 

He  therefore  that  will  be  positive,  must  be 
sure  to  have  a  good  stock  of  credit,  as  well  as 
knowledge.  If  he  want  either  of  these,  his 
confidence  will  serve  only  to  expose  him. 
Hence  one  may  draw  a  very  odd,  but  true 
consequence.  That  little  men,  and  those 
who  have  any  outward,  personal  defects, 
how  knowing  soever  they  are,  have  need  to 
carry  themselves  humbly,  and  without  the 
least  shew  of  authority  in  their  discourses. 
The  reason  whereof  is,  that  their  abilities, 
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unless  very  extraordinary,  will  scarce  be 
able  to  procure  them  respect,  in  the  minds  of 
others ;  men  commonly  looking  on  them 
with  some  kind  of  contempt,  receiving  con- 
stant and  lively  impressions  from  the  imper- 
fections of  their  bodies,  whilst  the  beauties  of 
their  minds  lie  concealed  and  out  of  sight. 

63. 
Hence  we  may  collect,  that  the  principal 
means  to  keep  fair  with  others,  are  contained 
in  these  two  short  words  :  silence  and  humi- 
lity: i.  e.  we  are  not  to  hazard  the  offending 
of  others,  by  declaring  our  opinions,  where 
the  advantage  we  propose  will  not  well  justify 
such  a  venture.  And  when  we  are  obliged 
to  speak  freely,  it  ought  to  be  in  a  way  so 
modest,  and  so  humble,  as  may  take  off  that 
roughness,  which  the  very  contradiction  car- 
ries with  it. 

64. 

But  the   cure   will  never  be   thoroughly 

wrought,  if  we  apply  our  care  only  to  the 

outside,  and  do  not  endeavour  a  reformation 

within.   They  are  our  thoughts,  that  regulate 
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our  words ;  and,  as  the  wise  man  says :  A 
wise  heart  shall  instruct  his  mouth.  We 
must  then  labour  to  get  that  wise  heart,  by 
bewailing  before  God,  those  irregular  mo- 
tions we  feel  in  ourselves,  and  earnestly 
begging  of  him  the  grace  to  suppress  them ; 
and  not  resting  till  we  have  got  ourselves 
into  that  temper  of  mind,  from  which  this 
moderation  naturally  flows,  and  which  will, 
without  difficulty,  produce  it,  when  it  hath 
once  taken  root  there. 

65. 
To  this  purpose  we  shall  do  well  to  bear 
in  our  minds  a  lively  sense  of  those  dangers, 
to  which  our  indiscretion,  in  provoking 
others,  is  apt  to  expose  us.  For  the  wounds 
of  the  mind  agree  in  this,  with  those  of  the 
body,  that  though  they  are  not  in  themselves 
all  mortal,  yet  by  charing  or  envenoming, 
they  may  be  all  made  so.  The  least  scratch 
may  draw  on  a  gangrene,  by  the  afrlux  of 
malignant  humours.  And  a  provocation 
given,  by  an  impertinent  dispute,  may  occa- 
sion the  spiritual  death  of  both  parties,  and 
give  rise  to  an  inveterate  feud,  which  in  time 
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may  eat  out  all  remains  of  charity,  both  in 
the  one  and  the  other.  The  first  indiscreet 
word  disposes  a  man  to  interpret  amiss  those 
that  follow,  though  innocent,  and  such  as 
would  have  been  taken  without  offence,  were 
there  not  a  core  lying  at  heart,  and  a  mind 
already  exasperated.  From  thence  forward 
he  treats  us  with  less  respect;  and  we,  there- 
by incensed,  put  more  heat  and  roughness 
into  our  language.  Thus  the  breach  widens: 
Coldness  grows  up  into  perfect  hatred  :  And 
charity  is  turned  clean  out  of  doors. 

m. 

These  are  things  not  only  possible,  but 
common.  For  those  enmities  and  hatreds, 
that  murder  our  souls,  are  seldom  other  than 
the  product  and  consequence  of  some  little 
disgust,  which  began  in  some  indiscretion.  I 
wonder  not,  therefore,  that  the  wise  man 
should  so  earnestly  beg  of  God,  to  set  a  seal 
on  Ids  mouth,  that  his  tongue  might  not  de- 
stroy him.  And  I  easily  conceive,  that  in 
this  prayer,  he  expressed  his  desire,  that  no 
word  might  escape  his  mouth,  but  by  the 
allowance  of  God  :   as  nothing  is  to  be  taken 
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out  of  a  place  sealed  up,  without  the  leave 
of  him  that  sealed  it :  i.  e.  He  prayed  for 
the  utmost  degree  of  care  and  watchfulness 
over  his  own  words,  that  no  one  might  at 
any  time  slip  from  him,  that  was  not  exactly 
conformable  to  the  law  of  God,  and  therein 
to  the  law  of  charity. 

For  he,  whose  caution  extends  no  farther, 
than  to  avoid  in  his  language  manifest  and 
gross  irregularities,  will  undoubtedly  let  seve- 
ral things  come  from  him,  that  will  produce 
ill  effects. 

67. 
The  condition  of  man  in  this  life  is  very 
admirable.  He  is  not  only  marching  for- 
wards continually  towards  an  eternity  of 
happiness  or  misery;  but  each  step,  each 
particular  word  or  action,  may  be  the  occa- 
sion of  turning  him  towards  the  one,  or  the 
other.  And  the  chain  of  his  election,  or 
reprobation,  may  be  fastened  to  those  pas- 
sages of  his  life,  which  he  thinks  of  no  con- 
sequence. We  stand  all  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  where  the  least  jog  is  enough  to 
h  5 
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tumble  us  in.  An  indiscreet  word  unhinges 
the  mind,  and  then  our  own  weight  sinks  it 
into  the  abyss. 

68. 
To  this  fear,  I  have  been  speaking  of,  we 
ought  to  add  respect ;  a  most  effectual  means 
to  keep  us  from  offending  others.  Servants 
find  it  no  difficulty  to  forbear  contradicting 
their  master,  nor  courtiers  to  avoid  provok- 
ing their  prince.  Because  the  internal  ho- 
mage and  respect  they  pay  them  in  their 
minds,  easily  suppresses  all  risings  of  heart, 
and  insensibly  keeps  their  tongues  in  order. 
Thus  also  should  we  carry  ourselves  towards 
all  Christians,  if,  following  the  apostle's  rule, 
we  looked  on  them  as  our  superiors  and 
masters.  We  cannot  decline  doing  so,  if  we 
consider  Christ  in  them,  and  call  to  mind 
that  he  hath  set  them  in  his  place  :  And  if, 
instead  of  prying  into  their  faults,  we  would 
but  take  notice  of  the  reasons  we  have  to 
give  them  the  upper  hand. 

69. 
But  the  main  thing  to  be  endeavoured  is, 
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not  to  be  uneasy  under  this  restraint,  nor  to 
think  it  a  hard  case,  that  we  are  obliged 
either  to  silence  or  moderation  and  humility 
in  our  discourse.  But  rather  to  look  on  it  as 
a  thing  happy,  useful,  and  advantageous  to 
us.  Since  it  is  a  principal  means  to  keep 
us  lowly  in  mind,  the  great  happiness  of  a 
Christian  :  as,  on  the  contrary  side,  pride  is 
his  great  misery.  This  ought  to  endear  to 
us  our  want  of  authority,  natural  defects,  or 
whatever  else  may  dispose  us  that  way.  'Tis 
true,  those,  that  are  not  in  credit,  nor  autho- 
rity, are  forced  to  talk  with  more  submission, 
how  learned  or  able  soever  they  are  :  but  it 
is  true  also,  that  they  ought  to  esteem  them- 
selves the  happier  for  it. 

70. 
'Tis  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  in  credit 
with  others ;  to  have  an  influence  upon  their 
minds ;  and  to  be  able  to  give  them  what  im- 
pressions one  pleases.  For  this  tempts  us  to 
communicate  the  mistakes  we  are  possessed 
with  ;  and  the  rash  opinions  we  have  taken 
up  of  others.  Whereas,  those  who  are  not 
in  such  esteem,  stand  clear  of  that  danger. 
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The  errors  they  have,  they  have  to  them- 
selves, and  infect  not  others.  They  find 
themselves  not  set  high  in  the  opinions  of 
those  about  them,  the  place  that  naturally 
gives  rise  and  growth  to  our  vanity.  And 
perceiving  that  men  do  but  little  regard 
them,  they  on  their  side  disengage  them- 
selves from  respect  of  men,  and  are  thereby 
the  better  at  liberty  to  eye  God  alone  in  all 
their  actions. 

71. 
Not  that  we  ought  to  make  it  our  business 
to  bring  ourselves  low  in  esteem  and  repu- 
tation with  others.  Nor  that  the  loss  of 
credit,  drawn  on  us  by  any  miscarriage  of 
our  own,  is  not  just  matter  of  humiliation. 
But  however  it  comes  about,  if  we  have  not 
reason  to  love  the  cause,  we  ought  yet  to 
acknowledge  the  effect  as  favourable  to  us, 
by  excusing  us  from  having  a  hand  in 'a 
thousand  ticklish  affairs;  and  keeping  us 
within  the  strictest  bounds  of  moderation  in 
our  discourse.  'Tis  true  we  thereby  lose 
the  opportunity  and  advantage  of  edifying 
others.      But  since   God  hath  given  us  a 
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more  particular  charge  of  our  own  than  ano- 
ther's salvation,  methinks,  this  is  a  condition 
we  ought  rather  to  desire  than  be  troubled 
at.  And  whoever  find  themselves  in  this 
estate,  however  they  came  into  it,  have  rea- 
son to  address  themselves  to  God,  with  com- 
fort and  confidence,  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist:  It  is  good  for  me  that  thou  hast 
humbled  me,  that  I  might  learn  thy  righte- 
ousness. 


The  advice  I  have  given,  not  to  offend 
others  by  opposing  their  opinions,  will  serve, 
in  a  good  measure,  to  direct  us  how  to  carry 
ourselves  in  respect  of  their  passions;  men 
taking  not  amiss  our  dislike  of  their  opinions 
for  any  other  reason  but  because  they  them- 
selves are  in  love  with  them,  and  by  their 
passions  devoted  to  them.  The  displeasure 
they  feel  when  we  oppose  their  desires,  has 
also  the  same  rise  with  that  which  makes 
them  uneasy  when  we  dispute  their  tenets. 
They  would  fain  all  be  tyrants,  be  absolute 
over  other  men,  who  must  all  submit,  and 
give  way  to  their  inclinations.     But  because 
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this  natural  ambition  is  too  unreasonable,  too 
ill-favoured  to  appear  bare-faced,  men  have 
been  taught  by  self-love  to  veil  their  pas- 
sions, under  the  name  of  justice ;  and  to 
pretend  that  'tis  the  interest  of  truth  and 
reason,  that  makes  them  so  concerned  when 
they  meet  with  opposition. 


Though  this  practice  cannot  be  justified, 
'tis  not  yet  convenient  to  put  men  upon  it  by 
our  imprudent  clashing  with  them.  For  it 
may  happen,  that  as  he  who  takes  it  amiss 
that  another  follows  not  his  inclinations,  is  to 
blame :  he  also  that  refuses  to  follow  them 
may  be  much  more  so ;  as  having  failed  of 
his  duty  where  reason  required  it,  and  there- 
by becoming  guilty  of  those  faults,  which 
the  other's  peevishness  and  resentment  hath 
run  him  into.  We  must  therefore,  as  we 
ought,  comply  with  the  humours  of  others': 
otherwise  we  shall  unavoidably  draw  on  us 
complaints,  murmurs,  and  quarrels,  altoge- 
ther inconsistent  with  charity  and  peace  of 
mind ;  and,  consequently,  with  a  life  truly 
Christian. 
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74. 
But  by  the  way  let  us  take  this  along  with 
us,  that  we  are  not  here  learning  the  art  how 
to  please  men ;  but  only  how  not  to  displease 
them,  or  draw  on  us  their  aversion ;  which  is 
sufficient  to  preserve  that  peace  we  are  dis- 
coursing of.  'Tis  true,  the  surest  way  is  to 
get  into  their  affections,  but  that  has  other  in- 
conveniences. To  keep  peace,  then,  there  is 
nothing  more  required  but  only  not  to  incur 
men's  hatred  ;  nor  to  raise  in  them  storms 
and  complaints  against  us :  which  cannot  be 
well  done,  without  acquainting  ourselves 
with  their  inclinations,  and  complying  with 
them  as  far  as  in  justice  we  may. 

75. 

These  inclinations  are,  some  good,  some 
bad,  and  some  .indifferent.  We  ought  never 
to  satisfy  the  bad,  though  it  be  not  necessary 
always  to  oppose  them.  'Tis  matter  of  pro- 
vocation to  set  ourselves,  without  particular 
reason,  in  opposition  to  another's  passion, 
how  unreasonable  soever.  One  ought  to 
weigh  well  the  good  and  evil ;  and  consider, 
whether  we  have  ground  to  expect  good 
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from  this  opposition,  sufficient  to  overbalance 
the  evil,  which  may  follow  from  the  ill  hu- 
mour it  may  put  him  into.     For  one  may 
apply  to  all  sorts  of  people,  St.  Augustine's 
rule  of  reproving  the  great  men  of  the  world. 
If  there  be  reason  to  fear,  that  our  repre- 
hension should  provoke   them   to  do   some 
greater  harm,  than  the  good  we  design  them 
can  countervail,  'tis  then  the  advice  of  cha- 
rity, and  no  corrupt  pretence,  to  hold  our 
peace  and  not  to  reprove  them  at   all.     We 
must  not  think  that  a  little  stock  of  virtue 
will  serve  the  turn,  and  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able  us   patiently   to   bear  with  the  faults, 
which  we  have  no  hopes  to  remedy.     Or 
that  the  freedom  of  a  man  who  is  bold  and 
open  in  his  reproof,  is  a  quality  either  more 
difficult,  or  seldomer  to  be  met  with,  than 
the  moderation  of  one  who  bewails  the  mis- 
carriages  of  others  before  God  in  secret ; 
who  constrains  himself  to  seem  to  take  no 
notice  of  them ;    and   takes  occasion  from 
them  not  to   contemn  the  persons,  but  to 
humble  himself  under  the  consideration  of 
the  common  rate  and  bulk  of  mankind.  This 
carries  in  it  the  practice  of  several  virtues 
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together  :  Of  Mortification,  in  suppressing 
the  rising  of  our  hearts  against  their  per- 
sons: of  Humiliation,  in  observing  our  own 
blindness  :  and  of  Charity,  in  bearing  with 
our  neighbour. 

;  to. 

One  great  misery  of  men  is,  that  they 
practise  their  virtues  by  the  advice  of  their 
passions,  which  mingle  themselves  with  their 
best  performances.  Hence  they  reprove, 
what  they  should  pass  by ;  and  pass  by  what 
they  should  reprove.  They  busy  themselves 
abroad  about  others,  when  their  duty  lies  at 
home,  with  themselves :  And  again  they  are 
troubled,  and  taken  up  wholly  with  them- 
selves, when  God  requires  them  to  employ 
themselves  about  others.  In  the  practice  of 
virtue,  if  they  may  not  do  just  what  they  have 
a  mind  to,  they  will  be  sullen  and  do  nothing 
at  all :  not  considering  that  the  inability  God 
hath  put  them  under  in  respect  of  some  ac- 
tions, gives  them  an  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing others,  by  so  much  the  more  acceptable 
to  Him,  as  they  are  not  the  effects  of  their 
own  inclinations. 
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77. 
Farther  yet ;  it  is  a  fault  in  us  to  take  upon 
us  to  oppose  any  one's  passions,  how  unjust 
soever,  when  there  are  others  who  may  do  it 
with  more  success  than  we:  it  being  plain 
that  this  forwardness  is  nothing  but  the  ef- 
fect of  ill-nature,  which  is  pleased  with  doing 
a  cross  thing.  For  malice  vents  itself  in  just 
as  well  as  unjust  rebukes  ;  and  is  very  glad 
of  any  fair  pretence  to  vex  another  :  those 
reprehensions  carrying  most  humiliation  and 
smart  with  them,  which  seem  most  to  have 
reason  on  their  side. 

78. 
Upon  the  same  ground  it  is  we  are  to  make 
use  of  the  softest  and  gentlest  ways,  the  least 
offensive  and  least  provoking,  when  we  are 
forced  to  do  any  thing  which  is  ungrateful  to 
our  neighbour.  And  'tis  not  enough  to  keep 
us  blameless,  that  we  have  reason  at  the  bot- 
tom, unless  we  have  great  care  also  of  the 
manner  of  our  actions,  and  endeavour  to  sa- 
tisfy, in  word  and  deed,  by  all  manner  of 
arguments,  those  whom  we  reprove,  and  to 
convince  them  fully,  that  'tis  not  by  choice 
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nor  design,  but  by  an  indispensable  necessity, 
that  we  find  ourselves  obliged  not  to  comply 
with  their  inclinations. 

79. 

I  have  mentioned  before,  Inclinations  in- 
different, whereby  I  mean  those  which  have 
for  their  object  lawful  things  ;  and  such  as 
may  be  recommended  to  us  by  reason  itself, 
without  the  help  of  our  passions :  and  yet 
we,  by  too  much  eagerness — too  much  con- 
cern, may  be  faulty  in  the  pursuit  of  them. 
Now  in  these  indifferent  things,  there  is  a 
greater  latitude,  and  we  may  yield  to  the  in- 
clinations of  others. 

1st.  Because,  we  are  not  their  judges,  and 
had  need  of  very  clear  evidence  before  we 
conclude  them  guilty  of  having  set  their 
hearts  too  much  on  these  indifferent  things. 

2d.  We  know  not  how  far  this  concern 
may  be  necessary  to  them.  For  there  are 
some,  who  would  fall  into  a  more  dangerous 
condition,  if  they  should  of  a  sudden  be 
taken  off  from  all  those  things  on  which 
they  have  set  their  affections. 

3d.  Because  these  inclinations  are   to   be 
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cured  with  skill  and  discretion.  And  'tis  not 
for  us  to  take  upon  us  to  be  judges  in  what 
manner  it  ought  to  be  done. 

4th.  We  have  reason  to  apprehend  that 
we  may  do  them  more  harm  by  our  indis- 
creet opposition  to  those,  as  they  call  them, 
innocent  passions,  than  we  shall  do  them 
good,  by  our  meddling. 

80. 
It  may  therefore  be  great  indiscretion  to 
condemn  excess  in  apparel,  before  those  who 
are  in  love  with  fine  clothes  :  To  enlarge 
upon  the  uselessness  of  painting,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  as  delight  in  pictures :  or  to 
speak  against  verses  and  poetry,  to  those 
whose  genius  lies  that  way.  Such  discourses 
are  a  sort  of  medicines,  and  like  medicines, 
have  an  ill  taste,  and  may  have  ill  success  : 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  given  with  -the 
same  caution  and  wariness  that  physicians 
prescribe  their  remedies.  And  'tis  to  play 
the  unskilful  empiric,  to  be  tampering  with 
them  on  all  persons  indifferently. 
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81. 

'Tis   reason   enough  to  make  us  comply 
with  the  inclinations  of  others,  even  when  we 
suspect  they  give  themselves  up  too  much  to 
them,    that   we    do   not    clearly  foresee  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  them  any  good.    We  had 
need  be  well  assured,  before  we  attempt  that 
way  of  cure.     But  to   make  us  give  way  to 
their  desires  in  things  lawful  in  themselves, 
'tis  sufficient  that  we  are  uncertain  and   in 
the  dark.     For  then   we  are  at   liberty  to 
govern  ourselves  by  the  common  rule  of  cha- 
rity, which  requires  us  to  serve  and  oblige 
our  neighbours.    And  the  benefit  of  shewing 
our  own  and  gaining  their  affection,    being 
the  consequence  of  such  a  carriage,  we  ought 
not  to  hazard  the  loss  of  that,  but  for  some 
other  more  manifest,  and  more  considerable 
advantage. 

82. 
I  call  those  lawful  passions,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  comply  with,  though  perhaps  it  be 
not  just  in  others  to  require  this  of  us  impe- 
riously. But  since  we  are  more  concerned 
to  do  our  duties  than  reform  their  faults,  we 
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are  bound  with  singleness  of  heart  to  acquit 
ourselves  in  all  that  we  owe  them ;  not  leav- 
ing them  any  occasion  of  complaint,  without 
considering  whether  they  take  not  too  much 
upon  them  in  their  demanding  of  it. 

83. 
To  understand  fully  the  extent  of  our 
duty,  we  must  consider  that  there  are  some 
things  we  owe  men  by  the  law  of  justice, 
which  is   that  we  call  properly,  law ;    and 
other  things  we  owe  them  by  the  law  of  de- 
cency,   which  is   founded   on   the   common 
consent  of  men,  who  have  agreed  to  con- 
demn  those   who   offend  against   it.      'Tis 
thus  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay  those  with 
whom   we    converse   certain  civilities,   esta- 
blished amongst  well-bred  people,  which  the 
laws  of  the  country  take  no  notice  of.     Thus 
there  are  set  out  several  duties  to  several 
relations.      We  owe   correspondence,    con- 
fidence,  frankness,   and  friendship,  propor- 
tionably  as   we  meet  with  them  in   others. 
These  measures  men  have  agreed  on,  to  re- 
gulate and  maintain  civil  conversation,  which 
vary  with  the  circumstances.     So   that,  in 
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one  degree  of  familiarity,  we  owe  that  to  one, 
which  another  cannot  take  amiss,  if  we  refuse 
him. 

84. 
It  behoves  us  to  be  punctual  in  the  prac- 
tice of  these  duties,,  the  neglect  whereof  is 
sure  to  draw  on  us  the  complaints,  dislike, 
and  aversion  of  the  world.  It  is  not  to  be 
believed  how  much  a  little  failing  in  civility, 
gratitude,  or  application,  offends  the  weak, 
and  imperfect :  and  how  apt  it  is  to  extin- 
guish quite  those  few  sparks  of  charity,  are 
to  be  found  in  them.  These  are  things 
that  sit  uneasy  on  their  minds,  and  keeping 
them  in  a  continual  fret,  hinder  them  from 
making  any  benefit  of  those  virtues,  they 
may  observe  in  us;  these  miscarriages  of 
ours,  which  displease  and  vex  them,  making 
much  more  sensible  impressions,  than  those 
virtues,  in  us,  which  concern  them  not. 

85. 
Charity  therefore  obliging  us,  to  bear  with 
that  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  to  remove, 
from  our  brethren,  the  occasions  of  tempta- 
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tion,  commands  us  to  be  very  careful  in  the 
performance  of  these  duties.  Nor  is  it  an 
obligation  of  charity  alone  :  justice  too,  and 
the  eternal  law  of  nature,  requires  it  of 
us  ;  as  is  easy  to  be  shewn,  both  in  re- 
ference to  returns  of  gratitude,  and  acts  of 
civility ;  to  which  may  be  reduced  those 
others,  whereof  we  have  already  spoken :  viz. 
Confidence,  openness,  and  application,  which 
are  branches  of  it. 

The  duty  of  gratitude,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgments we  owe  to  men,  is  founded  in  this, 
that  whereas  God  makes  use  of  men  to  con- 
vey to  us  his  blessings,  both  of  body  and 
soul :  It  is  his  pleasure  that  we  receive,  with 
open  arms,  these  instruments  of  his  good- 
ness ;  and  that  our  gratitude  ascend  back  to 
him  by  the  same  way.  And  as  he  conceals 
himself  in  those  favours,  whereof  he  makes 
men  the  immediate  and  visible  causes ;  so  it 
is  his  will,  that  our  visible  acknowledgments 
should  terminate  in  them,  and  by  them  our 
returns  be  made  to  him,  the  invisible  Author 
of  all  our  good.  'Tis  therefore  a  transgres- 
sion against  the  appointment  of  Almighty 
God,  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  thanking  him 
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inwardly  in  our  minds,  without  any  outward 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  those,  whom  he 
hath  put  in  his  place,  and  made  his  re- 
ceivers in  this  world. 

86. 
Men,  out  of  interest,  have  an  eye  on  those, 
who  owe  them  thanks ;  and  God,  the  sove- 
reign inspector  of  our  actions,  has  so  too. 
This  is  that  which  the  wise  man  tells  us,  in 
these  words  :  God  regards  him  that  returns 
thanks.  Let  then  this  double  watch  on  us 
keep  us  awake,  with  our  eyes  open  and  fixed 
on  men  who  expect  acknowledgments  from 
us,  and  on  God  who  hath  appointed  us  to 
pay  them. 

87. 
'Twill  not  be  well  to  neglect  this  duty, 
under  pretence  that  those,  to  whom  we  owe 
it,  are  devout,  religious  persons,  and  expect 
it  not.  For  however  their  conversation  may 
be  in  heaven,  they  cease  not  to  see  what  is 
due  to  them  on  earth.  There  are  few  ar- 
rived to  that  degree  of  perfection,  as  not  to 
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be  sensible  of  others'  ingratitude  ;  or  not  to 
be  at  all  dissatisfied  with  others'  neglect  of 
them.  Besides  that  it  is  ordinary  to  give  it 
another  kind  of  turn,  and  thereby  produce 
the  same  effect,  which  follows  from  a  direct 
resentment.  I  cannot  put  out  my  eyes,  says 
one,  nor  avoid  seeing  that  such  and  such  do 
not  well,  however  I  for  my  part  do  freely  ex- 
cuse them.  Whom  they  thus  excuse,  they 
also  blame :  and  in  blaming  them,  they  love 
them  less,  and  so  are  insensibly  disposed  to 
shew  them  less  kindness. 

88. 
Tis  the  same  in  matters  of  civility,  the 
neglects  whereof,  the  most  unconcerned  fail 
not  to  turn  their  eyes  on,  and  take  notice 
of;  and  the  more  imperfect  lay  them  to  heart. 
The  mind  hardly  keeps  up  a  lively  per- 
suasion, if  any  at  all,  that  others  love  or 
esteem  us,  when  the  senses  meet  with  no 
marks  of  it.  'Tis  civility  which  by  the 
senses  sends  in  effectual  convictions,  and 
possesses  the  heart  with  such  thoughts, 
which  cannot  long  subsist  without  such 
nourishment ;  but  quickly  decay,  and  end  in 
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a  dead  coldness,  when  they  fail  of  a  supply 
of  fresh  instances  from  without. 

89. 
Every  one  looks  on  civility  as  his  due. 
And  'tis  true  every  one  has  a  right  to  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  men  have  establish- 
ed, though  few  reach  the  bottom  of  it.  For 
no  man  has,  in  himself,  a  title  to  exact  of 
another,  any  uneasy  or  troublesome  per- 
formance. Here,  as  in  gratitude,  we  must 
look  higher  to  find  the  original  and  rise  of  it. 
And  if  what  a  certain  godly  man  said,  be 
true,  that  there  is  nothing  so  civil  as  a  good 
Christian ;  we  ought  to  seek  in  religion  for 
those  grounds,  on  which  civility  and  our  obli- 
gation to  practice  it  are  founded :  some 
whereof  perhaps  we  may  meet  with  in  these 
considerations  following. 

90. 
The  necessities   and  wants  of  life   drive 
men  into  societies,  and  keep  them  there  to- 
gether ;  and  plainly  evince,  that  societies  are 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  since  to  that 

i  2 
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end  he  hath  left  us  under  those  necessities. 
Whatsoever  then  serves  to  the  preservation 
of  society,  comes  within  that  appointment. 
And  that  law  of  nature,  which  obliges  each 
part  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the 
whole,  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a  divine  sanc- 
tion. Love  and  respect  are  the  bonds  of 
society,  and  necessary  to  its  preservation. 
For  contempt  and  hatred,  are  the  things 
that  set  men  at  a  distance.  There  are  a 
thousand  little  conveniences  of  life,  which 
are  not  the  commodities  of  trade  ;  are 
never  bought,  nor  sold  ;  but  are  always 
given:  They  are  the  peculiar  traffic  of 
kindness ;  and  love  alone  can  purchase 
them.  Besides,  communities  are  made  up 
of  particular  persons,  who  are  all  full  of  love 
and  esteem  of  themselves  ;  and  if  others  en- 
deavour not  a  little  to  satisfy  and  sooth  those 
inclinations,  societies  will  prove  but  herds 
of  malcontents,  and  hardly  hold  together. 
There  is  need  therefore  of  mutual  kindness 
and  respect.  Which  being  of  themselves  in- 
visible, men  have  by  consent  established  cer- 
tain duties,  to  pass  as  the  marks  and  pledges 
of  them. 
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From  whence  it  follows,  that  to  be  wanting 
in  these  duties,  is  to  own  a  disposition  of  mind 
averse  to  esteem  or  affection.  These  external 
actions  then  being  settled  signs  of  good-will 
and  respect,  as  their  contraries  are  of  con- 
trary affections :  We  ought  to  pay  these  out- 
ward performances,  wherever  the  internal 
dispositions,  they  stand  for,  are  due.  We 
injure  those,  whom  we  treat  otherwise:  and 
discover,  by  omissions  of  this  kind,  a  dis- 
obliging temper  of  mind,  and  wayward 
thoughts,  which  we  ought  not  to  have,  to- 
wards them. 

91. 

We  have  then  sufficient  and  just  ground 
to  be  very  punctual,  in  all  manner  of  civility, 
towards  others. 

1st.  To  avoid  being  thought  to  contemn, 
or  slight,  those  whom  we  treat  otherwise  ;  a 
suspicion,  which  naturally  attends  all  neg- 
lects of  that  kind. 

2d.  To  keep  up  human  society;  to  the 
preservation  whereof  each  one  ought  to  con- 
tribute his  part,  since  every  one  derives  from 
it  great  advantages. 
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3d.  To  avoid  the  tacit,  or  open  com- 
plaints, and  reproaches  of  those,  to  whom 
we  have  been  guilty  of  such  omissions,  which 
are  the  sources  of  those  divisions,  that  dis- 
quiet our  lives,  and  disturb  that  Christian 
peace  which  is  the  subject  we  have  in  hand. 
It  is  difficult,  otherwise  than  by  great  care 
and  watchfulness,  in  these  duties,  to  keep 
others  from  breaking  with  us,  and  ourselves 
from  becoming  the  objects  of  their  aversion 
and  hatred. 
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CONCERNING  THE  WAY  OF  PRESERVING 
PEACE  WITH  MEN. 


PART    II. 


1. 

Tis  not  enough  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  others :  but 
we  must  also  avoid  taking  offence  ourselves, 
when  they  fail,  on  their  side,  in  any  thing 
towards  us.  For  it  is  impossible  there 
should  be  a  good  understanding,  and  quiet 
at  heart,  where  we  are  so  touchy,  as  to  take 
exceptions  at  every  little  word,  or  action, 
that  does  not  just  hit  our  humour,  or  suit 
with  our  opinion.  And  'tis  hard  so  to  stifle 
the  displeasure,  we  have  once  conceived  in 
our  minds,  as  not  to  let  it  break  out  in  our 
actions.  It  will  be  very  apt  to  make  us  ready 
to  return  the  provocation,  and  to  take  occa- 
sion  to  be  quits  with   those  who  have  of- 
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fended  us.  Thus  the  grudge  improves  itself 
into  an  open  breach ;  and  things  often  come 
to  extremities. 

% 

We  must  therefore  endeavour  to  stop  di- 
visions in  their  first  rise,  and  stifle  all  quar- 
rels in  their  birth.  Self-love  never  fails  to 
suggest  to  us,  that  the  proper  remedy  in  this 
case  is,  to  correct  others ;  to  blame  them 
for  using  us  ill,  and  force  them  to  better 
terms.  This  makes  us  so  ready  to  complain 
of  the  proceedings  of  others,  and  so  forward 
to  lay  open  their  miscarriages.  Flattering 
ourselves  with  this  conceit,  that  our  com- 
plaints are  of  great  use ;  serving,  either  to 
bring  those  to  reason,  who  take  warning,  and 
mend,  what  we  dislike  in  them ;  or  else  to 
punish  them,  by  the  vexation  they  create, 
and  the  censure,  which  from  all  hands,  they 
draw  on  those  who  amend  not. 

3. 
But   we,   if  whilst  we   pretend   to   make 
others  reasonable,  were  but  so  ourselves,  we 
should  easily  see,  that  the  course  we  take,  to 
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establish  peace,  by  reforming  others,  is  ex- 
tremely ridiculous,  being  impossible  to  be 
successful.  Let  us  complain  of  others  as 
much  as  we  please,  it  seldom  does  any  thing, 
but  anger  and  exasperate  them  the  more, 
without  contributing  the  least  to  their  amend- 
ment :  We  shall  thereby  only  gain  the  repu- 
tation of  being  captious,  nice,  and  proud. 
And  what  is  worse,  we  shall  not  be  much 
wronged  in  that  opinion.  Since  it  is  certain 
that  those  complaints  proceed  not,  but  from 
touchiness  and  pride.  Those  themselves, 
that  give  ear  to  our  complaints,  allow  our 
reasons,  and  believe  we  have  been  ill  used, 
will  not  yet  be  over  satisfied  with  our  so 
great  tenderness  and  sensibility.  And  men 
being  naturally  inclined  to  justify  themselves, 
if  those  we  complain  of  have  but  never  so 
little  dexterity,  they  will  represent  the  matter 
so,  that  we  ourselves  shall  be  thought  in  the 
wrong.  The  same  want  of  justice  and  equi- 
ty, which  made  them  commit  the  fault  we 
complain  of,  will  keep  them  from  acknow- 
ledging it :  and  every  thing  shall  pass  with 
them,  for  true  and  right,  which  may  serve  to 
justify  them  to  others. 
i  5 
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4. 

But  if  those  we  complain  of  are  in  degree, 
authority,  or  credit,  persons  above  us,  the 
complaints  we  make  of  them  will  be  yet  more 
useless  and  more  dangerous.  All  the  advan- 
tage we  can  propose  to  ourselves,  in  com- 
plaining, is  to  give  our  ill-nature  the  idle, 
transient  satisfaction  of  making  them  be 
blamed  by  those,  to  whom  we  tell  our  story. 
But  by  this  means  a  breach  being  made,  and 
they  set  against  us,  the  ill  consequences,  we 
draw  on  ourselves,  prove  often  very  consi- 
derable, and  very  lasting. 

5. 
Prudence  then  requires  us  to  take  a  quite 
contrary  course,  and  quit  the  thoughts  of 
correcting  others.  The  right  way  is,  to  en- 
deavour to  secure  our  peace,  by  reforming 
ourselves,  and  to  establish  our  quiet  upon 
the  government  of  our  own  passions.  The 
minds  and  tongues  of  others,  are  neither  of 
them  at  our  dispose  :  nor  are  we  accountable 
for  any  of  their  actions,  farther  than  as  we 
have  been  the  occasions  of  them.  They  are 
our  own  thoughts,  words,  and   deeds,  that 
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we  are  to  answer  for.  Our  proper  business 
is  to  look  after  ourselves,  to  bestow  our 
pains  at  home ;  and  mend  our  own  faults.  If 
we  do  this  as  we  ought,  nothing  from  abroad 
will  be  able  to  trouble  us. 

6. 
In  the  affairs  of  the  world  we  never  make 
any  such  mistake :  There  we  always  reason 
right,  and  fail  not  constantly  to  prefer  a  cer- 
tain good  of  our  own,  before  an  uncertain 
good  of  another.  If  we  did  the  like  in  the 
concernments  of  our  salvation,  we  should 
quickly  acknowledge,  that  to  complain  was 
the  wrong  way,  and  such  as  reason  con- 
demned. For  by  not  complaining,  we  cer- 
tainly benefit  ourselves  ;  and  by  complaining, 
'tis  very  uncertain  whether  we  shall  do  any 
good  to  others.  Why  do  we  then  lose  the 
benefit  of  our  own  patience,  under  pretence 
of  procuring  others  the  benefit  of  our  cor- 
rection ?  There  ought  at  least  to  be  a  very 
great  probability  of  our  succeeding  in  it :  to 
attempt  it  on  any  other  terms,  and  upon 
weak  hopes  to  forego  the  certain  good  of 
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an  humble,  quiet  suffering,  is  directly  con- 
trary to  all  sense  and  reason. 

7. 
As  to  silence,  one  may,  in  general,  take  this 
for  a  rule  :  That  there  ought  to  be  a  reason 
to  make  one  speak,  but  to  hold  one's  peace 
there  needs  nothing  at  all :  i.  e.  It  is  a  suf- 
ficient cause  of  silence,  not  to  have  any  in- 
ducement, or  obligation  to  talk.  This  maxim 
may  yet  more  justly  be  applied  to  that  si- 
lence which  keeps  in  our  complaints.  We 
had  need  of  reasons  very  clear,  and  very 
cogent,  to  make  us  complain  ;  but  to  keep  us 
from  it,  'tis  enough  that  we  are  not  under  an 
absolute  necessity  to  do  so. 

8. 
What  debts  do  we  forgive  our  brother,  if 
we,  by  our  complaints,  require  of  him  a]l, 
that  he  is  capable  to  owe  us  ?  And  if,  for 
the  least  trespass  he  commits  against  us,  we 
take  all  the  revenge  we  can,  by  exposing 
hin  to  the  censure  of  others ;  how  can  we, 
with  any  confidence,  ask  pardon  of  God,  for 
our  offences  against  Him  ;  if  we  forgive  not 
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any  one  fault,  which  we  can  but  think,  others 
commit  against  us  ? 

9. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  advantageous 
than  to  suppress  our  complaints,  and  keep 
in  our  resentments.  'Tis  the  properest 
means  to  prevail  with  God  to  abate  the  ri- 
gour of  his  justice;  and,  as  the  Scripture 
says,  not  to  enter  into  judgment  with  us. 

'Tis  the  readiest  way  to  stifle  differences 
in  their  birth,  which  will  gi\e  us  no  farther 
trouble,  being  thus  still-born. 

'Tis  chanty  to  ourselves.  For  by  this 
means  we  enjoy  the  blessing  of  patience  ; 
avoid  the  reputation  of  being  touchy  and 
captious;  and  escape  the  trouble,  which  we 
shall  certainly  feel,  when  the  injustice  and 
artifice  of  others  shall  turii  the  guilt  on  us, 
and  we  shall  be  openly  condemned,  for  doing 
wrong,  where  we  had  thought  we  had  right 
on  our  side.  'Tis  charity  also  to  others.  In 
bearing  with  their  weakness  ;  in  sparing  them 
the  little  confusion  which  perhaps  they  have 
deserved;  and  keeping  them  from  those 
faults,  which  they  may  be  apt  to  run  into,  in 
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justifying  themselves,  and  falling  afresh  on 
those,  whom  they  have  already  given  reason 
to  complain  of  them. 

And  to  conclude :  'tis  commonly  the  most 
probable  means  to  gain  them:  the  silent 
proofs  of  our  patience  being  much  more  like- 
ly to  quiet  their  minds,  and  soften  their 
hearts,  into  kindness  towards  us,  than  the 
noise  and  vexation  of  our  complaints.  For 
the  best  we  can  hope  from  our  complaining 
is,  only  that  it  should  make  them  change 
their  outward  carriage,  whilst  their  inward 
aversion,  the  source  of  all  that  we  com- 
plain of,  remains  still,  and  is  thereby  in- 
creased. 

10. 
The  fittest  time  to  gain  upon  ourselves 
this  firm  resolution,  is  when  we  have  hap- 
pened to  break  out  into  complaints.  For  we 
can  never  have  a  better  opportunity  to  con- 
vince ourselves,  how  vain,  and  insignificant 
the  satisfaction  is,  we  sought  for  that  way. 
We  may  then  seasonably  say  to  ourselves: 
Is  it  then  for  this  moment,  this  nothing  of 
pleasure,  that  we  have  thrown  away  the  in- 
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estimable  treasure  of  patience,  and  our 
hopes  of  a  reward  in  heaven  ?  What  good 
have  our  complaints  done  us  ?  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  expose  others  to  the  censures 
of  the  world,  which  possibly  we  have  drawn 
wholly  on  ourselves  :  at  least  it  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  men 
hath  seen  and  condemned  in  us  malice,  im- 
patience, and  disesteem  of  the  happiness  of 
the  other  world.  Whilst  we  were  silent,  we 
had  the  advantage  over  those,  of  whom  we 
complain ;  but  by  our  complaints,  we  have 
lowered  ourselves  beneath  them:  havino- 
reason  to  think,  that  our  offence  herein 
against  Almighty  God,  is  greater  than  all 
those,  which  men  can  commit  against  us. 
So  that  we  have  done  ourselves  much  more 
harm,  than  we  can  receive  from  all  the  little 
injuries  of  men.  All  the  hurt,  they  can  do  us, 
reaches  but  to  some  few  inconsiderable  things 

o 

of  this  life  :  whereas  the  mischief  we  do  our- 
selves, by  the  peevishness  of  our  complaints, 
may  extend  to  the  loss  of  eternal  happi- 
ness; which  depends  upon  every  good  action. 
We  have  therefore  infinitely  much  more 
reason  to  fall  upon  ourselves,  rather  than 
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others,   and  to  turn  our    complaints  wholly 
that  way. 

11. 
Suppose  we  make  a  resolution  never  to 
complain  more,  what  shall  we  lose  by  it? 
Just  nothing  at  all;  no,  not  in  this  world. 
Where  we  can  do  so,  whatever  has  passed, 
it  will  be  no  more  talked  of  to  our  disad- 
vantage. Our  moderation,  being  once  taken 
notice  of,  will  allay  the  ill-humour,  unedge  the 
sharp  tongues  of  others,  and  gain  upon  their 
affections.  And  the  worst  that  can  remain, 
will  be  only  perhaps  some  little  incivilities, 
some  undeserved  tattle,  which  our  complaints 
will  not  be  able  to  remedy.  That  ill-natured 
satisfaction  we  take,  in  communicating  to 
others  our  grudges  by  way  of  complaint,  can 
it  make  us  amends  for  the  loss  of  that  trea- 
sure of  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  other 
advantages,  which  humility  and  patience 
would  yield  us,  if  practised  in  such  occa- 
sions ? 

12. 

These  considerations  then  are  proper  to 
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stop  our  forwardness  to  complain,  and  to 
teach  us  how  to  govern  our  tongues.  But 
yet  it  is  impossible,  we  should  keep  this  tem- 
per, and  moderation  in  our  outward  actions, 
if  we  give  way  to  our  resentments,  and  let 
them  get  footing  within.  The  complaints  of 
the  mouth  come  from  those  of  the  heart ;  and 
'tis  hard  to  keep  them  in,  when  the  mind  is 
filled  top  full  with  them.  They  are  always 
struggling  to  get  out,  and  never  fail  to  find 
some  cranny  or  other.  Besides,  the  prin- 
cipal end  of  outward  temper  being  to  procure 
us  internal  peace,  and  quiet  of  mind,  it  will 
be  but  of  little  advantage,  to  carry  a  smooth 
and  calm  outside,  when  we  are  all  tempest 
and  uproar  within.  We  must  endeavour 
therefore  to  silence  those  secret  complaints, 
which  the  mind  makes  to  itself,  as  well  as 
those,  it  speaks  out  to  others.  The  way  to 
do  this,  is  to  take  our  affections  off  from 
those  things  which  give  rise  to  them.  For 
we  never  make  any  complaints  in  matters, 
that  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  us. 

13. 

The  occasions  of  complaint  are  infinite; 
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since  they  comprehend  all  the  objects  of  our 
love,  and  all  things,  wherein  we  can  receive 
either  damage  or  offence  from  others. 
But  yet  they  may  be  reduced  to  certain  ge- 
neral heads:  viz.  Contempt:  unjust  cen- 
sures :  railing :  aversion :  incivility :  neg- 
lect :  reserve  :  distrust :  ingratitude  and  ill- 
humour. 

We  naturally  hate  all  these,  because  we 
love  their  contraries :  viz.  Esteem:  affection : 
civility  :  application :  openness  :  confidence : 
gratitude:  and  good  humour.  The  way 
therefore  to  fortify  ourselves  against  those 
impressions,  which  the  qualities  we  dislike 
may  make  upon  us,  is  to  take  off  our  af- 
fections from  their  opposites,  which  we  are 
so  much  inclined  to  love.  Nothing  but  the 
grace  of  God  can  do  this.  But  since  grace 
works  upon  us  as  men,  and  makes  use  of 
means;  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  furnish  our 
minds  with  considerations,  that  may  shew  us 
the  vanity  of  those  beloved  objects,  we  so 
much  set  our  hearts  upon:  Which  is  the 
design  of  the  following  reflections. 
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14. 

There  is  nothing  discovers  how  much  man 
is  given  up  to  error,  vanity,  and  injustice, 
more  than  the  great  satisfaction  and  delight 
that  touches  him  sensibly  at  heart,  when  he 
finds  others  have  a  good  opinion  of  him. 
For,  on  the  one  side,  how  blind  soever 
we  are,  we  want  not  light  to  perceive  that 
this  passion  is  vain,  ridiculous,  and  unreason- 
able: And  yet  on  the  other  side,  how  vain, 
how  ridiculous  soever  it  is,  and  how  much 
soever  we  are  convinced  of  it,  we  are  not 
able  to  master  it :  we  feel  it  still  warm  at  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  ;  it  keeps  possession 
there,  and  we  know  not  how  to  dislodge  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  amiss  to  consult  often 
with  Reason,  and  hear  what  that  says  in  the 
case.  Which,  though  it  should  not  work  a 
perfect  cure,  and  wholly  pull  up  by  the  roots 
this  untoward  inclination;  yet,  it  may,  by 
making  us  ashamed,  and  out  of  countenance, 
keep  it  under  and  lessen  the  effects  of  it. 

15. 

There  are  but  few,  who  are  so  grossly 
vain,  as  to  be  delighted  with  commendations 
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notoriously  false.  And  a  little  sense  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  us  from  being  pleased,  that 
others  wholly  mistake  our  character.  'Tis  a 
folly,  for  example,  that  few  people  can  be 
guilty  of,  to  desire  to  be  thought  learned  in 
a  tongue,  whereof  they  know  not  a  word :  Or 
to  affect  to  pass  for  masters  in  the  mathe- 
matics, not  having  the  least  skill  at  all  in  that 
science.  'Twould  be  hard  certainly  to  be 
guilty  of  so  sottish  a  vanity,  without  shame 
and  confusion  for  it  within.  And  yet  we 
shall  find,  that  we  all  of  us  come  little  short 
of  the  same  degree  of  vanity,  and  hypocrisy  ; 
if  we  consider  how  little  title  we  generally 
have  to  that  esteem,  upon  which  we  value 
ourselves,  and  which  with  satisfaction  we  re- 
ceive from  others. 

16. 
To  paint  it  out  a  little  to  you:  "What 
would  one  say  of  a  man,  who  being  horridly 
scabby,  and  full  of  ulcers  from  head  to  foot, 
or  covered  all  over  with  leprosy,  except  some 
few  patches  of  his  face,  or  hands,  which 
however  fair  outwardly,  he  was  yet  in  doubt, 
whether  it  were  any  farther  than  skin  deep, 
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and  whether  even  these  too  were  not  all  in- 
fection, and  rottenness  under,  should,  hiding 
the  rest,  expose  these  parts  to  view,  and  de- 
light himself  in  the  commendations  of  their 
beauty  ?  Would  not  this  excess  of  vanity  be 
thought  to  partake  of  madness  ?  And  yet 
this  is  but  an  imperfect  draught  of  our  va- 
nity, and  represents  not  all  its  deformity. 
We  are  full  of  sins,  and  transgressions ;  and 
corruption  overspreads  the  whole  man.  The 
good  that  is  in  us  is  very  inconsiderable  : 
And  that  little  that  is,  self-love  by  too  much 
reflecting  on  it,  and  overvaluing  of  it,  makes 
a  shift  commonly  to  spoil.  Yet  nevertheless 
if  it  happen  that  men  overlooking  our  faults, 
cast  their  eyes,  with  esteem,  on  that  little 
good,  appears  in  us,  which  perhaps  is  no- 
thing but  show,  and  at  bottom  perfect  cor- 
ruption ;  this  opinion,  how  false,  and  ill- 
grounded  soever,  fails  not  yet  to  swell  us 
with  pride  and  satisfaction. 

17. 
I   say,   this   representation   of  our  vanity 
comes  short  of  the  truth,  and  sets  it  not  out 
in  its  full  deformity.     For  he  that  having  the 
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rest  of  bis  body  stuck  full  of  ulcers,  and  pu- 
trid sores,  sbould  please  himself,  that  one  of 
his  fingers  was  commended,  and  taken  notice 
of  for  being  handsome,  would  certainly  be 
ridiculously  vain.  Yet  however  he  would 
not  be  perfectly  blind,  nor  ignorant  of  his 
condition.  But  our  vanity  is  much  more 
absurd,  and  extravagant,  being  accompanied 
with  blindness  and  ignorance.  In  hiding 
our  faults  from  others,  we  endeavour  to  put 
them  out  of  our  own  sight ;  and  in  that  we 
are  pretty  successful.  When  others  look  on 
us,  we  would  have  them  direct  their  eyes 
only  on  that  part,  which  is  clean  from  scabs 
and  ulcers.  And  we  ourselves  take  care  to 
view  ourselves  only  on  that  side,  and  to  see 
nothing  else. 

18. 
What  then  is  this  esteem,  that  so  elevates 
us  ?  'Tis  nothing  but  an  opinion  raised 
upon  the  consideration  of  some  small  part  of 
ourselves,  and  an  ignorance  of  all  the  rest ; 
and  the  satisfaction  we  take  therein,  what  is 
it  but  a  survey  of  ourselves,  taken  blindfold, 
full  of  oversights,  and  mistakes :  wherein  we 
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make  an  estimate  of  ourselves,  only  by  some 
one  particular  ;  and  fixing  our  eyes  on  some 
small  untainted  spot,  overlook  all  those 
botches  and  sores  that  cover  us  every  where 
else? 

19. 

And  I  beseech  you,  what  is  there  so  de- 
sirable, so  worthy  our  concern  in  the  good 
opinion  of  others  ?  Let  us  ask  ourselves, 
what  it  is,  we  are  so  taken  with  :  or  rather, 
let  us  consult  our  own  experience.  That 
will  inform  us  concerning  esteem,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  more  vain,  nothing 
more  fickle.  Men  blow  hot  and  cold  in  a 
breath  ;  and  their  thoughts  are  more  change- 
able than  the  wind.  He  that  magnified  us 
in  some  particular  occasion,  will  be  as  ready 
to  lessen  us  in  another.  And  esteem  itself  is 
often  the  occasion  of  it,  which  is  apter  to 
procure  us  ill-will  than  affection.  And 
though  perhaps  it  may  draw  from  men  some 
dry,  empty  commendations ;  yet  even  these 
our  admirers  will  prefer  before  us  any  the 
most  despicable  creature  that  doth  but  suit 
better  with  their  interests.    The  commenda- 
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tions  they  cannot  refuse  us,  they  take  care  to 
darken,  and  sully  with  spiteful  reflections  on 
our  faults.  They  will  commend  in  us,  what 
is  least  commendable  ;  that  they  condemn, 
what  is  most  so.  And  in  earnest  now,  must 
he  not  be  one  of  a  very  low  mind,  and  ex- 
ceeding mean  spirit,  who  can  pride  himself 
in  a  thing  so  pitiful,  so  contemptible  ? 

SO. 
But  let  us  suppose  this  esteem  as  well 
grounded,  and  as  sincere,  as  we  ourselves 
can  fancy,  or  our  vanity  can  wish :  Let 
us  heighten  it  by  the  credit,  and  ability  of 
the  persons,  that  value  us;  or  whatever  else 
may  serve  to  flatter  our  inclinations :  and 
after  all,  what  shall  we  find  of  amiable,  or 
substantial  in  it?  'Tis  a  consideration  that 
those  persons  have  for  us,  upon  a  suppo- 
sition, that  there  is  some  worth  in  us..  A 
bare  consideration,  that  neither  puts  any  new 
worth  into  us,  nor  increases  the  old  :  but  leav- 
ing us  just  as  it  found  us,  we  are  not  one  jot 
the  better  for  it.  Besides  this  consideration 
is  not  in  being  but  when  we  are  actually  in 
their  thoughts,  which  is  but  seldom.  Possibly 
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they  think  on  us  once  or  twice  a  year ;  and 
when  they  do  chance  to  call  us  to  mind,  His 
but  with  a  transient,  short  reflection  :  all  the 
rest  of  the  time  we  lie  forgotten. 

21. 
Esteem  is  a  good  so  uncertain,  so  fleeting, 
that  there  are  a  thousand  slight  accidents 
able  to  make  us  lose  it,  without  the  least 
fault  of  our's.  A  false  report,  a  mischance, 
an  ill-humour,  puts  an  end  to  it,  or  turns  it 
to  our  disadvantage.  For  when  esteem  joins 
itself  to  aversion,  it  serves  only  to  open  the 
eyes  to  spy  out  the  faults,  and  the  heart  to 
receive  favourably  whatever  may  disparage 
those  whom  one  hates  and  esteems  together. 
For  then  we  hate  even  the  esteem  itself;  it  sits 
uneasy  upon  us,  and  we  would  gladly  get  rid 
of  it. 

22. 

If  we  see  not  these  thoughts  of  esteem, 

that  are  in  the  breasts   of  others,  'tis   the 

same  to  us,  as  if  they  were  not.     And  if  we 

do,  the  sight  endangers  that  little  virtue  we 

K 
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have.  What  a  purchase  then  have  we  in 
that,  which  does  us  no  good  when  we  see  it 
not,  and  harm  when  we  do  ;  and  is  at  once 
both  vain  and  useless,  uncertain  and  dan- 
gerous ! 

23. 
If  we  did  not  set  our  hearts  on  the  esteem 
and  commendations  of  men,  we  should  be  but 
little  troubled  when  they  talked  against  us. 
Since,  all  that  such  discourses  could  do, 
would  be  only  to  take  from  us  a  thing  that 
we  valued  not.  But  since  there  are  of  those 
who  think  that  though  they  ought  not  to 
covet  esteem,  yet  they  have  reason  to  take  it 
amiss,  when  they  find  themselves  contemned 
or  disparaged,  we  may  do  well  to  examine 
these  things,  that  are  so  offensive  to  us,  and 
consider  what  there  is  of  real  in  them. 

24. 

To  convince  us  how  much  our  own  tender- 
ness is  blameable  in  this  case ;  and  that  all 
the  disquiet  it  raises  in  our  minds,  is  contrary 
to  reason,  and  not  so  much  the  effect  of 
those  objects  themselves,  as  the  product  of 
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our  own  corrupt  hearts,  we  are  but  to  con- 
sider, that  these  censures,  these  discourses, 
which  so  mortally  provoke  us,  are  of  three 
sorts.  They  are  either  wholly  true;  or  wholly 
false :  or  part  true,  part  false.  But  in  neither 
of  these  cases  is  it  just  for  us  to  be  offended. 

If  the  disadvantageous  censures  of  others 
be  true,  is  it  not  a  monstrous  thing  not  to  be 
troubled  that  our  miscarriages  are  known  to 
God,  and  to  be  out  of  all  patience,  that  they 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  men  ?  Or 
can  there  be  a  clearer  instance,  that  we 
esteem  God  less  than  we  do  men  ?  Is 
it  not  the  highest  injustice  to  acknowledge 
that  our  sins  deserve  eternal  punishment, 
and  yet  not  to  submit  with  joy  to  so  light  an 
one,  as  is  that  little  confusion  which  they 
draw  on  us  before  men  ? 

The  knowledge  men  get  of  our  miseries  or 
miscarriages  increases  them  not,  but  may 
serve  to  abate  them  if  we  humbly  submit  to 
it.  Is  it  not  then  an  inconceivable  folly  to 
have  no  sense  of  that  real  harm,  we  do  our- 
selves; and  to  be  so  peevishly  sensible  of 
the  censures  of  others,  which  can  do  us  no- 
thing but  good?     This  kind  of  touchiness, 
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what  is  it,  but  a  proof  of  our  perfect  blind- 
ness ?  And  when  we  are  guilty  of  it,  we 
ought  to  reflect  on  ourselves,  and  consider 
that  we  are  loaden  with  a  great  many  other 
evils,  besides  those  which  at  present  take  up 
our  thoughts,  of  which  men  know  but  a  very 
little. 

25. 

But  if  these  censures  and  discourses  of  us 
are  false  and  ill-grounded,  the  offence  we 
take  at  them  is  not  the  less  unreasonable  or 
unjust.  For  why  should  not  the  judgment 
that  God  passes  on  us,  and  wherein  he  clears 
us,  be  sufficient  to  make  us  slight  the  opinion 
of  men,  who  think  hardly  of  us ;  since  the  ap- 
probation of  men,  whom  we  esteem,  serves 
commonly  well  enough  to  comfort  and  sup- 
port us  under  those  disadvantageous  opi- 
nions, which  persons  of  less  consideration 
have  entertained  of  us.  And  when  reason 
makes  it  so  plain,  that  these  discourses  can- 
not hurt  us ;  that  they  do  not  of  themselves 
the  least  harm  to  our  souls  or  bodies ;  and 
that  they  may  prove  very  useful  to  us,  why 
has  it  so  little  influence  upon  our  minds? 
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why  has  it  not  the  power  to  fortify  our 
hearts  against  a  passion  so  vain,  so  unrea- 
sonable ? 

26. 
We  are  not  a  jot  angry  when  another  ima- 
gines we  have  a  fever,  which  we  know  we 
have  not.  And  why  then  are  we  vexed  at 
those  who  charge  us  with  faults  we  were 
never  touched  with,  and  accuse  us  of  mis- 
carriages we  were  never  guilty  of?  Since 
their  opinion  is  less  able  to  run  us  into  those 
faults,  or  make  us  guilty  of  these  miscar- 
riages, than  their  thinking  we  have  a  fever, 
can  actually  make  us  sick  of  that  disease. 

27. 
'Twill  be  answered,  perhaps,  that  to  be 
sick  of  a  fever  carries  no  discredit  with  it, 
nor  lessens  one  a  jot  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  Hence  it  comes  that  men's  conclud- 
ing us  sick  of  a  fever  disturbs  us  not.  But 
they  who  fix  on  us  any  spiritual  distemper, 
add  to  that  imputation,  disesteem  too,  and 
are  apt  to  produce  the  same  thoughts  in 
others. 
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To  say  truth,  this  is  the  bottom  of  the 
matter  ;  this  is  that,  that  troubles  us.  But 
with  all,  it  serves  only  to  discover  our  in- 
justice. But  we,  if  we  would  but  do  ourselves 
right,  must  acknowledge  that  those  who 
lay  to  our  charge  faults,  which  we  have  not, 
pass  by  a  great  many  that  really  we  have. 
So  that  in  effect  by  those  censures,  how  false 
soever,  that  we  so  much  complain  of,  we  are 
perfectly  gainers.  And  they  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly more  to  our  disadvantage  if  they 
were  wholly  conformable  to  truth,  and  they 
who  bestow  them  on  us  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  reality  of  our  condition. 
If  then  they  use  us  hardly,  and  with  a  little 
injustice,  they  make  us  more  than  amends  by 
a  thousand  ways,  wherein  they  are  favour- 
able to  us :  and  we  should  be  very  sorry 
to  have  them  treat  us  with  exact  justice. 

But  we  are  so  unjust,  so  unreasonable,  that 
we  desire  to  make  advantage  of  their  icmo- 
ranee  of  others.  We  cannot  endure,  they 
should  take  from  us  any  thing,  that  we  do 
but  fancy  we  have  :  and  we  would  fain  keep 
up  in  their  thoughts  the  reputation  of  seve- 
ral good  qualities  which  really  we  have  not. 
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We  complain,  that  they  imagine,  they  dis- 
cover defects  in  us,  which  in  truth  are  not 
there  :  But  it  goes  for  nothing  with  us,  that 
they  overlook  an  infinite  number  of  faults, 
which  really  we  have.  As  if  good  and  evil 
consisted  wholly  in  the  opinion  of  men. 

28. 
If  then  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  censures  we  lie  under,  when  they  are 
true,  nor  when  they  are  false  neither ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  we  can  have  no  reason  to  be  of- 
fended at  them,  when  they  are  partly  true, 
partly  false.  And  yet  we,  by  the  most  un- 
just and  partial  division  imaginable,  are 
provoked  by  the  falsehood  in  them ;  but 
never  humble  ourselves  for  that  part  which 
is  true.  And  instead  of  passing  by,  as  we 
ought,  what  is  false  in  them,  out  of  con- 
sideration of  what  is  true,  we,  quite  con- 
trary, foolishly  reflecting  only  on  this,  that 
there  is  a  mixture  of  some  falsehood  and 
injustice,  stifle  all  those  thoughts,  which  the 
true  and  substantial  part  ought  to  produce 
in  us. 
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29. 

I  do  not  expect,  that  these  considerations 
should  be  able  to  reform  our  unjust  proceed- 
ings :  but  perhaps  they  may  suffice  to  con- 
vince us  of  them,  and  "'tis  something  to  lie 
under  such  a  conviction.  For  in  all  those 
tacit  complaints  we  make  of  others,  in  all 
that  rancour  and  vexation  which  their  cen- 
sures of  us  fill  us  with,  there  is  a  perfect 
forgetfulness  of  our  own  true  estate :  and 
we  mind  not  those  real  miseries  we  lie  under. 
It  being  impossible  that  those  who  were  sen- 
sible of  their  own  miserable  condition,  and 
had  thoughts  conformable  to  it,  should  con- 
cern themselves  for  the  report  or  opinion  of 
men.  A  man  overlaid  with  debts,  sinking 
under  law-suits,  loaden  with  poverty,  mat- 
ters not  much  what  others  talk  of  him. 
Under  the  pressure  and  weight  of  his  own 
real  calamities,  he  has  little  consideration  for 
those  imaginary  evils. 

The  right  way  to  cure  that  tenderness 
which  makes  us  so  sensible  of  what  is  said  of 
us,  is  to  fix  our  thoughts  intentively  on  our 
own  spiritual  evils,  our  weakness  and  poverty, 
the  dangers  that  threaten  us,  and  the  judg- 
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ment  God  passes  on  us,  which  shall  deter- 
mine of  our  condition  when  we  come  to  die. 
If  such  considerations  dwelt  upon  our  spirits 
as  they  ought,  and  kept  up  there  a  lively  sense 
of  these  our  great  concerns,  the  thoughts  of 
what  people  talk  of  us  would  not  easily  get 
admittance,  or  at  least  not  wholly  take  up  our 
minds,  nor  fill  them  as  they  often  do  with  in- 
dignation and  bitterness. 

30. 
To  this  purpose  it  is  convenient  to  com- 
pare the  thoughts  of  men  and  of  God  toge- 
ther, and  to  weigh  their  difference.  The 
opinions  of  men  are  often  false,  unjust,  un- 
certain, rash  ;  and  never  fail  to  be  wavering, 
useless,  and  of  no  effect.  Whether  they  fa- 
vour or  condemn  us,  they  alter  us  not,  from 
what  we  are  ;  nor  really  add  one  jot  to  our 
happiness  or  misery.  But  'tis  on  the  judg- 
ment that  God  passes  on  us,  that  depends  all 
our  good  or  ill.  His  judgment  is  always 
righteous,  always  true,  always  certain  :  It  is 
unalterable,  and  the  consequences  of  it  reach 
to  eternity.  Is  it  not  then  the  greatest  folly 
k  5 
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imaginable,  so  wholly  to  regard  the  judg- 
ment of  men,  which  is  of  so  little  moment; 
and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  mind  what  God 
thinks  of  us,  wherein  our  whole  (good)  is  con- 
cerned ? 

31. 
Men  often  disguise  to  themselves  the  secret 
displeasure  they  take  at  the  disadvantageous 
censures   of  others,   persuading  themselves 
that  they  take  offence  only  at  the  injustice  of 
them ;   and  that  they  are  troubled  only  be- 
cause others  are  in  the  wrong.     But  if  this 
were  so,  the  unjust  censures,  that  others  suf- 
fer under,  would  move  us  equally  with  those 
that  fall  on  ourselves.     For  there  also  is  the 
same  violation  of  justice;    and  those,  that 
have  an  hand  in  them,  are  no   less  in  the 
wrong  than  in  our  case.    But  this  happening 
not,  it  proves  plainly  that  it  is  self-love  makes 
all  this  stir.    It  is  not  the  injustice  itself,  that 
we  are  troubled  at,  but  only  because  it  lights 
on  us.     Let  it  be  but  turned  on  some  other, 
and  our  mind  presently  changes.     And  we 
content  ourselves  to  disapprove  what  is  amiss 
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in  such  censures,  without  concern,  and  with- 
out passion. 

32. 
Nevertheless,  did  we  but  reason  right 
about  it,  we  should  find  that  these  hard 
censures  do  not  properly  concern  us,  and  that 
it  is  chance,  and  not  design,  that  makes  us 
the  marks  these  censures  let  fly  at.  It  can- 
not be  but  that  they  are  moved  to  it  by  some 
appearances,  which  have  come  in  their  way. 
And  though  those  appearances  were  too 
slight,  whereon  to  raise  such  suspicions,  (for 
we  suppose  them  false,)  yet  'tis  certain,  the 
persons  we  complain  of,  had  their  minds  dis- 
posed to  ground  them  on  such  appearances. 
So  that  they  are  produced  only  by  the  acci- 
dental conjunction  of  those  appearances  with 
that  disposition.  And  although  it  happened, 
that  we  furnished  them  with  those  appear- 
ances ;  yet  it  was  not  because  they  came  from 
us,  but  because  they  met  with  such  a  dispo- 
sition in  them,  that  they  produced  that  effect, 
which  would  have  been  the  same,  had  they 
come  from  any  other.  So  that  we  are  not  to 
think,  that  they  design  us  particularly:    but 
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that  these  people  were  prepared  to  judge 
severely  of  any  one  who  should  furnish  them 
with  such  or  such  appearances;  and  it  hap- 
pened by  chance,  that  we  were  the  persons, 
that  did  so.  They  chose  us  not  out  as  the 
object,  on  whom  to  vent  their  censorious 
humour ;  'twas  only  our  ill-luck  to  stand  in 
its  way :  it  was  not  levelled  directly  at  us,  but 
as  a  stone  thrown  up  at  random  in  the  air, 
which  falls  upon  a  man's  head,  not  because 
it  chose  him  for  a  mark,  or  purposely  meant 
mischief  to  such  a  person,  but  only  because 
he  stood  in  the  place,  where  the  tendency  of 
its  own  natural  motion  carried  it, 

33. 
Nobody  resents  it  as  a  particular  provoca- 
tion, if  he  be  robbed  of  his  money  by  high- 
waymen, that  lay  at  catch  on  the  road  for  all 
passengers.  This  we  take  not  for  an  affront 
or  indignity ;  because  we  are  satisfied  they 
did  not  lie  in  wait  purposely  for  us ;  but 
meant  to  get,  what  they  could,  of  all  indif- 
ferently that  fell  into  their  hands.  The  cen- 
sorious as  well  as  highwayman  sets  on  all 
that  come  in  his  way,  without  choice,  without 
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distinction.  This  rash  humour  lays  hold  on 
any  slight  appearance,  and  flies  out  upon 
every  little  suspicion.  When,  therefore,  hav- 
ing furnished  it  with  appearances,  we  find  it 
meddling  with  us,  there  is  no  more  reason  we 
should  be  moved  or  put  out  of  humour  at  it, 
than  there  is,  that  we  should  have  a  pique  at 
robbers,  who  having  a  design  to  rifle  all  the 
world,  made  bold  with  us  because  we  came  in 
their  way. 

34. 
Besides,  they  must  be  ridiculously  over- 
weening, who  will  take  pet  at  every  censo- 
rious discourse  that  passes  of  them.  'Tis 
the  common  lot  of  mankind,  and  he  must  be 
very  ignorant  of  the  world,  who  thinks  he 
can  escape  them.  Princes  in  this  point  are 
not  privileged.  Men  rail  at  them  in  their 
anti-chambers ;  and  their  very  servants  sit  in 
judgment  on  them.  Nothing  so  ordinary  as 
to  talk  liberally  of  the  faults  of  our  friends, 
and  to  think  it  becomes  us  to  be  free  in  the 
censure  of  them.  There  are  occasions  where- 
in it  may  be  done  innocently.  However  it 
be,  this  is  most  certain,  the  world  is  in  pos- 
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session  of  this  liberty  of  talking,  and  custom 
authorizes  every  one  to  arraign  the  absent. 
We  may  therefore  make  account,  that  we 
are  not  the  only  persons  excepted  out  of  this 
general  law.  And  that  there  are  people  who 
descant  freely  of  us,  and  charge  us  with 
faults,  whether  we  are  guilty  of  them  or  no. 
He  must  needs  be  ridiculously  vain,  who 
would  persuade  himself,  that  he  alone  of  all 
the  world  was  excused.  So  that  if  such 
discourses  can  disquiet  us,  we  must  resolve 
never  to  be  at  rest.  For  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment wherein  we  ought  not  to  conclude  for 
certain,  that  others  either  do  or  at  least  have 
talked  of  us  very  little  to  our  liking.  But 
since  to  be  in  a  continual  vexation  would 
be  too  troublesome,  we  think  fit  to  favour 
ourselves  without  any  reason  ;  and  are  con- 
tent these  censures  should  put  us  into  a 
fit  of  choler  and  ill-humour,  only  then,  when 
they  are  actually  told  us,  and  the  persons 
discovered  who  used  this  liberty  with  us. 
"Whereas  the  information,  that  is  given  us, 
adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  matter.  And  we 
have  reason  before  we  hear  any  thing  of  it, 
to  be  as  fully  persuaded,  that  our  faults  have 
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been  ripped  up,  and  that  somebody  or  other 
hath  held  discourses  of  us,  such  as  our  self- 
love  could  not  away  with,  as  if  we  had  al- 
ready notice  of  it.  That  little  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, which  a  tale-bearer  brings  us,  should 
that  have  so  great  power  on  us  to  change 
our  humour  so  much  from  what  it  was  be- 
fore? If,  therefore,  this  resentment  be  rea- 
sonable, we  ought  always  to  be  in  passion. 
Or  rather  because  it  is  unreasonable,  we 
ought  never  to  be  moved  at  all;  but  to  enjoy 
a  perfect  quiet  of  mind,  as  we  do,  when  we 
cannot  but  know,  that  there  are  those  in  the 
world,  who  speak  ill  of  us.  And  to  be 
shaken,  and  discomposed,  when  we  are  told, 
only  what  we  knew  before,  is  arrant,  ridi- 
culous childishness.  So  that  on  which  side 
soever  we  look  on  this  sensibility,  which  we 
shew  in  such  occasions,  we  shall  find  it  di- 
rectly opposite  to  justice  and  reason. 

35. 

When  we  desire  the  goodwill  of  men,  and 

are  troubled  at  their  hatred,  because  of  the 

influence  those  affections  may  have  on  our 

temporal  concerns,  this  is  not  properly  vanity 
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or  rancour  ;  but  'tis  hope,  fear,  or  interest, 
and  so  considered,  they  are  not  the  business 
we  have  at  present  in  hand.  But  we  are 
here  consideriug  the  emotions  raised  in  our 
minds,  by  the  love  or  hatred  itself,  which 
men  bear  towards  us:  these  of  themselves 
being  but  too  apt  to  cause  disorders  there. 
For  as  the  esteem,  we  have  for  ourselves,  is 
joined  with  an  entire,  tender  affection,  we  are 
not  content  that  others  should  barely  think 
well  of  us,  we  desire  also  that  they  should 
love  us ;  and  their  esteem  doth  by  no  means 
satisfy  us,  if  it  stop  short  of  affection.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  nothing  doth  more  vex ; 
nothing  galls  us  more  to  the  quick,  than  the 
marks  of  aversion,  which  any  one  shews  us. 
These  thoughts,  though  they  naturally  rise 
in  us,  are  nevertheless  unjust,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  oppose  and  subdue  them.  And  the 
same  considerations,  we  have  made  use  of,  to. 
take  off  our  affections  from  the  esteem  of 
men,  will  serve  also  to  this  purpose. 

36. 
'Tis  an  unreasonable  thing  to  demand  of 
men  their  affection,  since  we  are  not  at  all 
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amiable.  And  it  is  unjust  to  expect  they 
should  love  us,  for  the  ill  we  have  in  us,  or 
the  good  we  have  not.  This  can  spring  from 
nothing  but  blindness,  and  a  wilful  ignorance 
of  our  own  imperfections.  A  woman  covered 
with  sores  and  ulcers,  would  think  it  enough, 
that  men  did  not  abhor  her  sight,  and  aban- 
don her  company.  And  would  not  certainly 
be  so  ridiculous,  as  to  take  it  amiss,  that  she 
was  not  esteemed  beautiful  and  lovely.  We 
should  think  no  otherwise  of  ourselves,  did 
we  but  well  consider  the  condition  we  are  in; 
which  we  should  easily  perceive,  did  we  not 
blindfold  our  own  eyes. 

ST. 
He  who  knows,  that  he  deserves  all  the 
creatures  should  rise  up  against  him,  has  he 
reason  to  expect  they  should  fall  in  love  with 
him  ?  So  that  instead  of  claiming  the  good- 
will of  men,  as  our  due,  and  looking  on  their 
aversion,  as  an  injury  done  us  ;  we  ought  on 
the  contrary  to  look  on  their  aversion,  as  that 
which  of  right  belongs  to  us;  and  their  af» 
fection  as  a  favour,  we  deserve  not, 
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38. 
But  if,  generally  speaking,  it  be  unjust  to 
think  we  deserve  the  love  of  others,  it  is 
much  more  so  to  go  about  to  compel  men's 
affections  ;  and  to  quarrel  with  those  who 
love  us  not.  Nothing  so  free  as  love,  no- 
thing so  averse  to  compulsion.  Reproaches, 
and  complaints,  never  prevail  on  it.  It  is 
perhaps  our  own  fault,  that  we  are  not  be- 
loved ;  or  perhaps  'tis  the  ill-nature  of  others. 
But  be  it  as  it  will,  this  is  certain,  men's 
hearts  are  not  to  be  taken  by  storm ;  and  we 
go  the  wrong  way  to  gain  them,  when  we 
would  force  ourselves  into  their  affection. 

39. 
Aversion  springs  from  that  contrariety 
which  one  finds  between  his  own  disposition 
and  that  which  he  observes  in  another.  And 
this  contrariety  no  sooner  appears  in  any 
one,  but  the  antipathy  begins  to  work. 
Whenever,  therefore,  it  happens  that  we 
eiiher  really  have  those  qualities  which  dis- 
gust and  give  aversion  to  others,  or  else  turn 
that  side  towards  them  which  gives  them 
occasion  to  fancy  such  qualities  in  us,  we  are 
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not  at  all  to  wonder  that  we  find  the  natural 
effect  of  their  disposition,  which  would  have 
done  the  same  to  any  other  that  it  doth  to 
us.  So  that,  it  is  not  us  properly  that  they 
hate,  but  any  man  in  general  who  hath  such 
kind  of  qualities  as  give  them  offence. 

40. 
Men  hate  in  general  the  selfish  and  covet- 
ous, the  proud  and  presumptuous.  And  we 
in  particular,  being  thought  to  be  such,  'tis 
no  wonder  if  this  hatred  fasten  on  us.  What 
is  it  then  in  such  a  case,  that  we  take  amiss? 
Is  it  that  aversion  which  men  have  generally 
to  those  qualities  ?  That,  in  some  respects, 
is  just  and  allowable.  For,  he  that  hath 
those  faults  deserves  little  to  be  beloved. 
Is  it  the  opinion  that  we  are  guilty  of  them  ? 
But  that  is  grounded  upon  some  appear- 
ances which,  howsoever  slight  in  themselves, 
were  yet  sufficient  to  work  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  observed  them.  We  may  then 
complain  of  their  weakness,  but  have  no 
reason  to  accuse  them  of  injustice. 
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41. 

When  men  love  us,  it  is  not  properly  us, 
but  for  the  most  part  something  else,  that 
they  love.  They  fancy  us  others  than  we 
are,  and  so  fall  in  love  with  us  :  and  painting 
us  in  their  imaginations  with  good  qualities, 
which  we  have  not,  and  without  the  ill  ones 
that  we  have,  place  their  affection  on  a 
thing  very  different  from  us.  In  their  hatred 
they  do  just  the  same.  The  good  that  is  in 
us  they  see  not,  and  there  comes  in  view  no- 
thing but  what  is  ill.  But  in  truth  we  are 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  We  are  not  the 
person  either  wholly  without  faults,  or  utter- 
ly void  of  all  good  qualities.  'Tis  not  us, 
then ;  'tis  an  idea,  a  phantom  of  their  own 
making,  which  they  follow  or  fly  from.  And 
we  are  much  in  the  wrong,  when  we  are 
concerned  either  for  their  love  or  their 
hatred. 

42. 

But  suppose  they  mistake  us  not,  and  that 

their  love  and  hatred  be  in  truth  aimed  at 

us  in  our  own  shapes,  just  such  as  really  we 

are,  what  good  or  harm  can  they  do  us? 
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They  are  but  the  transient  painting  of  a 
cloud — the  bright  or  dark  side  of  a  vapour, 
that  the  least  breath  dissipates,  and  that  of 
itself  vanishes.  Men  have  not  steadiness 
enough  to  stick  long  to  any  thing.  And  if 
their  affections  should,  by  miracle,  prove 
constant,  they  are  not  able  to  make  us  happy 
or  miserable.  They  are  things  wholly  sepa- 
rate from  us,  and  have  not  the  least  influence 
upon  our  condition ;  at  least,  if  our  minds 
keep  off,  and  close  not  with  them,  and  place 
them  not  by  a  wrong  apprehension  amongst 
our  good  or  evil.  Let  all  the  creatures  join 
their  whole  stock  of  affection ;  let  them  be- 
stow it  on  us  with  all  the  warmth,  all  the 
tenderness  imaginable  :  all  this  cannot  add 
the  least  degree  of  happiness  either  to  our 
souls  or  bodies.  If  our  minds  are  taken  up 
with  it,  vanity  will  follow,  and  they  will  grow 
the  worse  for  it.  On  the  other  side,  let  all 
mankind  unite  their  hatred  against  us ;  they 
cannot  thereby  deprive  us  of  the  least  real 
good  :  i.  e.  the  good  of  our  souls.  The 
love  and  hatred  of  the  creatures  being  then 
so  little  able  to  help  or  hurt  us,   this  con- 
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sideration  alone  is  enough  to  render  them 
very  indifferent  to  us. 

43. 

How  free  would  he  live,  who  valued  not 
the  love  or  hatred  of  men :  But  neither  de- 
siring the  one,  nor  fearing  the  other,  did  yet 
upon  another  principle  all  those  things 
which  might  deserve  their  affection  ?  Who 
did  them  all  the  service  he  could,  without 
expectation  of  a  return,  no  not  so  much  as 
that  of  their  good  will;  and  acquitted  him- 
self, as  he  ought,  towards  them,  in  all  parts 
of  his  duty,  without  regarding  their  dispo- 
sition and  carriage  towards  him  :  Who  does 
men  all  the  good  he  can,  for  God's  sake ; 
keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  that  motive,  and,  in 
his  proceedings  with  others,  governs  himself 
steadily  by  that  unerring  and  unchangeable 
rule,  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  the  obedience 
he  owes  Him ;  not  taking  up  with  these  in- 
sipid, empty  considerations  of  the  creatures, 
which  cannot  but  render  his  performances 
less  acceptable  to  his  Creator.— 

Who  could  forbear  to  love  such  a  man  as 
this  ?  and  how  could  any  one  hate  him  ?    By 
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;his  means  he  would  shun  the  hatred  of 
nen,  without  fearing  it ;  and  certainly  gain 
iheir  affection,  without  making  it  his  busi- 
less.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  those, 
vhose  great  aim  is  to  be  beloved,  being  im- 
patient of  any  neglect,  very  suspicious  and 
sensible  of  the  least  coldness,  do  by  their 
:ouchiness  and  captious  humour  usually 
Iraw  on  themselves  that  aversion,  which 
ivith  so  much  concern  they  strive  to  avoid. 

44. 
But  to  be  vexed  that  others  treat  us  with 
indifTerency,  is  yet  more  unreasonable.  For 
were  it  in  our  power  to  put  into  men  what 
thoughts  of  us  we  pleased,  this  of  all  other  is 
the  disposition,  which  the  consideration  of 
our  own  interest  would  make  us  choose. 
Their  love  carries  danger  with  it,  is  apt  to 
steal  away  our  hearts,  and  flatter  them  to 
their  ruin :  Their  hatred  provokes  us,  and 
endangers  our  charity:  but  their  indifTerency 
is  a  mean  between  both,  very  suitable  to  our 
condition,  to  our  weakness,  and  leaves  us  at 
liberty  to  apply  ourselves  wholly  to  Almighty 
God,  without  turning  aside  to  the  creatures. 
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45. 

The  love  of  others  is  a  force  that  capti- 
vates us — is  a  snare  that  entangles  us ;  not 
only  because  our  own  natural  inclination 
gives  us  up  to  it,  but  also  because  that  love 
itself  lays  on  us  the  obligation  to  certain 
duties  of  difficult  performance.  Love  opens 
their  hearts  to  us,  which  is  an  advantage  we 
ought  to  make  use  of  for  their  spiritual  good; 
a  thing  not  easy  to  be  done.  Tis  true,  'tis 
a  great  happiness,  when  it  lights  into  hands, 
that  know  how  to  manage  it  well ;  but  yet 
such  an  one  as  we  ought  not  to  wish  for,  as 
carrying  too  great  danger  with  it.  The 
kindness  of  others  is  a  thing  we  commonly 
rest  ourselves  upon;  we  are  satisfied  with; 
we  are  afraid  to  lose  ;  and  far  from  making 
use  of  the  affection  of  those  that  love  us, 
to  bring  them  nearer  to  God,  we  are  often 
softened  by  it,  and  made  pliant  to  their 
passions. 

46. 
But  why  is  such  a  one  cold  to  me,  when  I 
am  not  so  to  him  ?     Why  is  he  so  negligent  in 
my  concerns,  when  I  am  so  very  careful  of  his? 
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This  is  the  language  of  self-love,  these  the 
complaints  of  weak  minds  ;  but  such  as  are 
very  unjust,  as  is  easy  to  shew.  If  in  loving 
men,  we  have  had  no  other  aim  but  to  get 
an  interest  in  them,  and  to  make  them  apply 
to  us,  we  well  deserve  to  miss  that  vain  re- 
ward. But  if  in  our  application  to  others, 
we  have  proceeded  with  a  better  design,  and 
have  loved  men  in  obedience  to  God,  does 
not  this  carry  its  own  reward  with  it  ?  And 
is  it  not  unjust  to  demand  another?  'Tis 
true,  their  neglect  and  indifferency  towards 
us  may  be  a  fault  in  them ;  but  a  fault  which 
respects  God  and  not  us.  It  hurts  not  us, 
but  them ;  and  gives  us  reason  perhaps  to 
blame  them,  but  none  to  complain  of  them. 
So  that,  all  the  displeasure  that  rises  from 
hence,  terminating  wholly  in  ourselves,  can- 
not but  be  vain  and  unjust. 

47. 

Nothing  shews  more  the  decay  and  utter 

extinction  of  faith  in   Christians,    than  the 

displeasure  they  take  up  against  those  who 

fail  in  any  part    of   that    acknowledgment 
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they  ought  to  make  them  :  there  being  no- 
thing more  directly  opposite  to  the  dictates 
of  faith,  than  this  kind  of  heart-burning.  If 
they  consider  as  they  should,  the  services 
they  do  others,  they  ought  to  look  on  them 
as  favours  received  from  the  hands  of  God, 
for  which  they  are  indebted  to  his  goodness ; 
and  as  performances  which  they  have  offered 
up  and  consecrated  to  Him,  and  not  to  the 
creatures.  They  ought  to  regard  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  have  done  these  services, 
as  those,  who  have  procured  them  this  good  ; 
and  consequently,  that  they  have  received 
much  more  from  them,  than  they  have  be- 
stowed on  them.  They  ought  to  be  afraid 
of  receiving  their  reward  in  this  world,  as 
the  greatest  misery  that  can  befall  them  ;  and 
of  losing  that  of  the  world  to  come,  which 
they  had  not  failed  of,  had  they  looked  to 
God  only  in  the  performance  of  those  duties. 
They  ought  to  acknowledge  that  all  thes'e 
services,  such  as  they  are,  have  a  large  mix- 
ture of  imperfection  in  them;  so  that  they 
are  just  matter  of  humiliation  and  repent- 
ance. How  can  one  reconcile  with  these 
dictates  of  faith,  those  angry  thoughts  which 
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we  feel  in  ourselves  when  others  fail  in  any 
acknowledgment  we  fancy  we  have  deserved 
of  them  ?  Do  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  dis- 
cover that  we  have  taken  all  this  pains  only 
for  the  sake  of  men? — that  we  have  had  our 
eyes  wholly  on  them  ?  So  that,  all  these 
actions  we  so  much  glory  in,  are  but  a  rob- 
bery committed  against  God,  for  which  he 
hath  a  just  right  to  punish  us. 

48. 
If  in  the  good  turns  we  have  done  others, 
we  have  had  regard  only  to  men,  'tis  well  for 
us  that  they  have  proved  ungrateful ;  since 
this  may  be  a  means  to  procure  us  the  mercy 
of  Almighty  God.  If  we  have  had  regard  only 
to  God,  'tis  also  well  for  us  that  men  make 
us  no  returns.  Because  their  acknowledg- 
menus,  and  the  sense  we  may  have  of  them,  is 
of  all  other  things  the  most  likely  to  lessen  or 
wholly  deprive  us  of  that  recompense  we  ex- 
pect from  God.  Let  us  then  consider  the 
gratitude  of  men  as  we  please,  we  shall  find 
it  a  benefit  to  them,  and  an  inconvenience  to 
us ;  and  that  we  receive  far  greater  advan- 
l  2 
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tages  from  their  ingratitude.  Their  acknow- 
ledgments may  occasion  the  loss  of  the  re- 
ward of  our  best  performances,  and  increase 
the  punishment  of  our  misdeeds.  But  their 
ingratitude  may  be  a  means  to  secure  us  the 
fruit  of  our  good  actions ;  and  to  turn  away 
the  wrath  of  God,  which  we  have  deserved 
by  our  bad  ones. 

49. 
Nobody  would  do  that  injury  to  a  Prince, 
wTho  had  declared  that  he  would  largely  re- 
compense those  who  served  him,  but  should 
take  it  amiss  of  any  one,  who  should  expect 
a  reward  from  any  other  but  himself.  No- 
body, I  say,  would  be  so  rude  to  such  a 
prince,  as  to  prefer  the  compliments  and 
caresses  of  his  servants,  to  the  things  of  value 
and  substantial  rewards  he  had  reason  to 
hope  from  the  Master.  And  yet  this  we  do 
every  day :  Thus  we  treat  the  great  Sove- 
reign of  heaven  and  earth.  He  promises  an 
everlasting  kingdom  to  those  who  exercise 
acts  of  charity  to  their  neighbours.  But  he 
would  have  them  rest  satisfied  with  that  re- 
ward, and  not  look  for  any  other.     And  yet 
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the  thoughts  of  most  men  are  taken  up  in 
examining  whether  others  keep  touch  with 
their  kindness,  and  make  full  payment  of 
what  they  owe  them  :  whether  those  to  whom 
they  have  done  any  good  office,  have  a  due 
sense  of  the  obligation,  are  punctual  in  their 
returns,  and  careful  to  express  their  acknow- 
ledgments in  suitable  civilities. 

50. 
Were  our  thoughts  conformable  to  the 
faith  we  profess,  we  should  be  fully  per- 
suaded, that  as  the  occasions  of  serving 
others  are  great  blessings  we  receive  from 
the  hands  of  God  ;  so  also  it  is  an  additional 
favour  he  bestows  on  us,  when  he  permits 
men  to  overlook  our  kindness,  and  make 
not  the  returns  they  ought  to  the  services 
we  do  them.  For  'tis  not  only  to  give  us  a 
title  to  an  inestimable  treasure  ;  but  to  secure 
us  the  possession  of  it,  and  put  us  out  of  dan- 
ger of  missing  it. 

51. 

But  our  joy  ought  to  be  full,  and  our  satis- 
faction  complete,  when  we  have  reason  to 
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believe  that  those  who  seem  to  fail  in  their 
acknowledgments  to  us,  are  in  themselves 
persons  very  grateful;  and  that  'tis  igno- 
rance of  their  obligation  to  us,  and  not  want 
of  gratitude  in  them,  that  hath  hindered 
their  expressing  it.  For,  though  it  be  al- 
ways really  much  to  our  advantage,  when- 
ever others  are  tardy  in  their  acknowledg- 
ments to  us ;  yet  'tis  a  thing  not  to  be  de- 
sired, because  commonly  'tis  harm  to  them. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  it,  but  very  desirable, 
when  it  is  attended  with  no  ill,  either  to  them 
or  to  us  ;  when  without  being  guilty  of  ingra- 
titude themselves,  they  put  us  not  in  danger 
by  their  returns,  which  are  but  the  insig- 
nificant acknowledgments  of  men,  to  lose 
the  recompense  which  we  expect  from  Al- 
mighty God. 

52. 

'Tis  not  only  unjust,  but  a  very  mean 
thing,  to  mark  with  so  much  concern  the 
gratitude  of  others:  and  it  ought  to  cover 
us  with  confusion,  when  we  consider  for  how 
small  a  trifle  we  forego  an  eternal  reward. 
This   goodly   acknowledgment    that   we   so 
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much  set  our  hearts  on,  what  does  it  amount 
to  ?  A  leg,  or  a  compliment :  a  good  look, 
or  a  civil  letter.  Some  such  great  purchase 
as  this,  is  what  we  prefer  to  the  acceptance 
of  God,  and  the  recompense  which  he  pro- 
mises. 

53. 

We  are  often  ourselves  the  cause  of  those 
miscarriages,  we  complain  of  in  others.  'Tis 
our  carriage  to  them  stifles  their  gratitude 
to  us :  so  that  when  we  find  men  cooler 
in  their  acknowledgments  to  us  than  they 
are  to  others,  we  have  reason  always  to  sus- 
pect, that  there  is  something  in  us,  which 
knows  not  how  to  deserve  their  thanks.  But 
be  it  as  it  will,  our  or  their  fault,  it  is  still 
very  great  folly,  to  take  it  amiss,  when  others 
fail  to  pay  us  what,  we  plainly  see,  cannot  but 
be  dangerous  to  us  to  receive. 

54. 
Trust   and    confidence   being   marks    of 
friendship  and  affection,  shewing  the  esteem 
that  others  have  of  our  ability  and  discre- 
tion,  'tis  no  wonder  if  they  gratify  our  self- 
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love.  And,  on  the  contrary,  Reservedness  in 
those  who,  we  think,  ought  to  have  good 
thoughts  of  us,  is  very  apt  to  offend  and 
disease  us.  But,  if  we  would  advise  with 
Reason,  or  if  Religion  had  any  influence 
upon  us,  we  should  be  of  another  mind;  and 
they  would  fully  convince  us  that  the  re- 
servedness of  others  towards  us,  is  more  to 
our  advantage  than  their  openness. 

55. 
Were  there  no  other  reason  but  the  good 
it  is  to  us,  to  miss  those  little  satisfactions, 
which  flatter  and  increase  our  vanity ;  this 
were  enough  to  content  those,  who  have  any 
value  for  humility  and  mortification  ;  and 
who  perhaps  often  failing  of  others,  ought 
with  joy  to  embrace  these  occasions  of  an  in- 
ternal mortification ;  which  is  like  to  be  the 
more  effectual,  because  it  goes  to  the  root, 
and  strikes  directly  at  our  very  passions 
themselves.  But  there  are  many  others  as 
material  and  important  as  that ;  some  where- 
of are  these  following. 
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56. 
A  Confidant  is  very  little  distant  from  a 
Counsellor.  He  that  opens  his  mind  to  us, 
does  as  it  were  ask  our  advice  :  And  we  can- 
not afterwards  talk  with  him,  without  inte- 
resting ourselves  in  his  conduct.  For  our 
discourse  must  necessarily  have  a  respect  to 
those  thoughts,  those  passions,  he  has  dis- 
covered to  us ;  and  cannot  choose  but  make 
impression  on  a  mind,  which  by  its  very  lay- 
ing itself  open,  was  prepared  to  receive  it. 
It  is  not  a  little  dangerous  to  be  bound  to 
talk  on  such  occasions.  And  there  needs  a 
great  deal  of  skill  to  do  it  with  advantage  to 
one's  self  and  others.  Communications  of 
this  nature  commonly  serve  only  to  flatter 
men  in  their  passions ;  and  countenance 
them  in  the  opinion  of  their  own  conduct, 
For  most  people  being  naturally  loath  to 
disease  others,  they  take  care  only  to  satisfy 
the  desire  of  approbation,  which  when  they 
open  their  hearts,  discovers  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  them. 


L   O 
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57. 
The  thoughts,  which  others  pour  into  our 
breasts,  usually  give  ours  the  same  tincture. 
We  are  insensibly  wrought  into  their  pas- 
sions, and  partake  of  their  corruptions.  We 
join  with  them  in  the  prejudices  they  have. 
And  being  persuaded,  by  the  affection  they 
bear  us,  that  they  have  no  design  to  deceive 
us,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  their  opinions, 
without  considering,  that  they  often  deceive 
themselves  in  the  first  place.  And  so,  by 
this  means,  we  receive  from  them  wrong  im- 
pressions, and  transplant  into  ourselves  all 
their  mistakes. 

58. 
By  this  intimacy  we  come  to  be  loaden 
with  secrets,  which  must  be  kept  close ;  a 
burden,  which  the  fear  of  having  them  disco- 
vered, makes  sit  continually  uneasy  upon  us. 
And  whereas  it  often  happens,  that  they 
come  to  be  known  by  a  thousand  ways,  he, 
that  was  intrusted  with  them,  is  suspected 
for  the  discovery. 
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59. 
Others  communicating  their  thoughts  to 
us  is  a  kind  of  obligation,  that  we  should  be 
as  open  to  them  on  our  side.  If  we  do 
otherwise,  it  will  be  taken  amiss ;  whereas, 
had  they  been  more  reserved  towards  us, 
they  would  not  at  all  have"  wondered  at  our 
being  so  to  them.  This  obligation  carries 
often  with  it  great  inconveniences.  For  if 
you  keep  upon  the  reserve,  it  gives  offence, 
and  you  dissatisfy  them.  If  you  unlock  your 
breast,  you  prejudice  them ;  and  expose  them 
to  a  temptation,  that  may  be  dangerous  both 
to  them,  and  to  you. 

60. 
Add  to  this,  how  little  real  advantage 
there  is  in  the  vain  satisfaction  of  beins 
another's  confidant.  How  unreasonable  it 
is  to  expect,  that  any  one  should  lay  open  to 
us  his  breast,  the  place  where  every  one 
hath  the  privilege  of  privacy  and  freedom. 
And  lastly,  how  just  it  is,  to  conclude  that  if 
others  are  not  communicative  to  us,  there  is 
something  in  us  that  ties  up  their  tongues. 
These  things  considered,  cannot  but  make 
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us  blame  our  dissatisfaction  at  the  reserved- 
ness  of  others,  and  blush  for  our  being  guilty 
of  so  much  weakness. 

61. 

Civility  gains  upon  us,  and  incivility  loses  us. 
But  they  have  on  us  these  different  effects, 
only  because  we  are  altogether  vain,  unjust, 
and  carnal.  There  is  very  little  civility  which 
reason,  upon  considerations  purely  human, 
can  allow  us  to  have  any  value  for.  Because, 
there  is  very  little  of  it,  that  is  sincere  ;  little 
without  design.  'Tis  commonly  bare  lip- 
labour: — A  playing  with  words,  that  have  no 
meaning: — And  vanity  sporting  itself  in  fine 
language,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  truth 
or  reality.  To  be  pleased  with  this,  is  to  be 
pleased  with  being  cheated.  They  who 
make  shew  of  most  civility  to  our  face,  being 
often  the  first  to  laugh  at  us,  as  soon  as  our 
backs  are  turned. 

62. 
The  civility  which  is  most  sincere,  most  in 
earnest,   is   always  useless  ;    yea,   and   dan- 
gerous too.     At  best  'tis  but  a  mark  of  love 
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and  esteem.  And  so  presents  us  with  those 
two  things,  which  naturally  sooth  our  self- 
love,  and  corrupt  our  affections. 

63. 
All  the  civilities  we  receive  engage  us  in 
troublesome  observances.  For  the  world 
gives  nothing  for  nothing.  Those  that  pay 
us  civilities,  expect  the  same  from  us  again. 
'Tis  a  sort  of  commerce  established  and  re- 
gulated by  self-love,  which  being  supreme 
judge  in  the  case,  obliges  both  sides  to  equal 
and  punctual  returns ;  and  allows  us  to  com- 
plain when  others  fail  in  their  part  of  the 
performance. 

Gl. 
The  civilities  we  receive  commonly  blind 
our  judgments,  and  incline  us  to  prefer  those 
that  are  civil,  to  others  who  have  more  real 
worth,  and  do  better  deserve  our  esteem. 

65. 
Civility  hath  but  little   good  in   it,    and 
incivility  but  little  harm.     'Tis  great  weak- 
ness then  to  be  moved  at  it.      'Tis   often 
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nothing  but  want  of  application:  and  this 
carelessness  comes  frequently  from  nothing 
else  but  the  mind's  being  taken  up  with 
thoughts  of  greater  importance.  They,  who 
are  the  least  punctual  in  formal  civilities,  are 
those  commonly  who  have  a  resolution  of  do- 
ing us  the  most  real  service. 

66. 
But  suppose,  if  you  please,  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  indifferency  and  want  of  affec- 
tion, What  good,  I  pray,  do  we  lose ;  or 
what  harm  comes  to  us  by  it?  And  how 
can  we  hope,  that  God  should  forgive  us 
those  infinite  debts,  which  we  are  account- 
able to  him  for,  by  the  inviolable  law  of  his 
eternal  justice ;  if  we  will  not  forgive  our 
brother  a  little  omission  of  ceremony  or 
civility,  which  yet  he  owes  us  not,  but  by  an 
establishment  made  by  men  one  amongst 
another  ? 

67. 
Not  but  that  God  authorizes  those  esta- 
blishments.     So   that   we  owe  one  another 
civility  even  by  the  law  of  God,  as   hath 
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been  shewn  in  the  former  part  of  this  dis- 
course. But  it  is  a  sort  of  debt,  which  we 
are  never  to  demand.  Because  'tis  not  a 
thing  due  to  our  merit,  but  an  allowance 
made  to  our  weakness.  Now  to  be  weak,  is 
what  we  ought  not  to  be  ;  and  'tis  our  fault 
if  we  are  so.  And  our  duty  requiring  us  to 
remedy  it  all  we  can,  takes  from  us  all  right 
of  complaining  that  others  have  not  consider- 
ation enough  for  it. 

68. 
To  preserve  peace  of  mind  within  our- 
selves, and  peace  in  our  conversation  with 
others,  it  is  not  enough,  not  to  give  offence, 
nor  to  forbear  also  exacting  from  others 
love,  esteem,  gratitude,  intimacy,  or  civility. 
But  we  must  likewise  arm  ourselves  with 
patience  proof  against  their  humours.  For 
it  being  impossible  to  make  all  those  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,  honest,  fair,  well- 
conditioned,  faultless  men,  we  are  never 
to  hope  for  peace,  if  we  seek  it  that 
way. 
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69. 

In  our  conversation  then  in  the  world, 
we  must  expect  to  meet  with  troublesome 
humours : — men  who  will  be  angry  without 
a  cause,  and  peevish  to  no  purpose : — men 
of  a  haughty  carriage,  and  a  surly  stiffness  ; 
who  will  take  every  thing  the  wrong  way  ; 
who  will  neither  speak  nor  hear  reason. 
Some  have  too  much  choler,  and  others  too 
much  phlegm.  Some  are  full  of  contra- 
diction, and  others  impatient  of  it.  There 
are  envious  and  insolent ;  and  some  so  full 
of  themselves,  that  they  cannot  endure  any 
discourse,  that  doth  not  tend  to  their  com- 
mendation, and  serve  to  set  out  their  merits. 
And  to  conclude,  we  shall  meet  with  abun- 
dance of  people,  that  make  no  difference 
betwixt  right  and  wrong  ;  that  look  on  in- 
justice as  established  by  an  eternal  law; 
and  who  believe  all  things  to  be  their  due : 
and  never  considering  how  they  themselves* 
treat  others,  require  of  them  extraordinary 
compliance. 

What  hopes  are  there  then  of  living  at 
quiet,  if  these  miscarriages  can  shake  and 
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unsettle  us  ;    if  our  minds  are  disturbed  and 
discomposed  upon  every  such  occasion ! 

We  ought  then  to  bear  with  them  pa- 
tiently, and  without  vexation.  We  must 
prepare  ourselves  for  them,  and  make  them 
familiar  to  us  ;  if  we  will,  as  the  Scripture 
says,  possess  our  souls ;  and  not  fly  out 
every  moment  into  fits  of  impatience,  and 
run  ourselves  into  all  those  inconveniences 
have  been  mentioned.  But  such  a  patience 
is  no  common  virtue. 

70. 
That  which  is  strange  in  the  case  is,  that 
being  a  virtue  so  hard  to  practise,  and  yet 
of  so  great  advantage,  men  take  so  little 
care  to  get  it.  They  learn  to  break  horses, 
and  sit  them  firm,  in  spite  of  all  their  bounds 
and  curvetting.  But  if  men  come  to  shock 
them  ever  so  little,  they  have  no  govern- 
ment of  themselves,  no  steadiness.  They 
are  presently  disordered  and  overturned. 
And  they  are  carried  away  by  the  same 
violent  motion  that  runs  others  upon  them. 
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71. 

To  deaden  the  sense  of  this  deep  im- 
pression, which  the  miscarriages  of  others 
make  upon  us,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss 
to  make  often  such  reflections  as  these : 

Miscarriages  being  so  frequent  in  the  world, 
'tis  a  great  folly  to  be  startled  at  them  ;  not 
to  look  for  them.  Men  are  made  up  of  a 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities.  They 
help  and  they  hurt  us,  and  so  we  must  take 
them.  If  we  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
society  with  them,  we  must  patiently  bear 
with  the  inconveniences  we  meet  with  in  it. 

72. 
There  is  nothing  more  absurd,  than  to 
be  unreasonable,  because  another  man  is 
so:  to  prejudice  one'sself,  because  another 
is  in  the  humour  to  do  himself  harm  :  And 
to  partake  in  the  follies  of  others,  as  if  we 
had  not,  every  one,  failings  and  miseries 
enough  of  our  own,  but  had  need  to  fur- 
nish ourselves  from  abroad,  and  add  to  our 
stock  the  faults  of  all  those  that  come  near 
us. 
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73. 

The  faults  of  others,  how  great  soever, 
concern  only  those  that  have  them  ;  they 
do  us  no  harm,  unless  we  voluntarily  take 
the  impression.  They  are  rather  objects 
of  pity  than  anger.  And  we  have  as  little 
reason  to  be  displeased  with  the  infirmities 
of  men's  minds,  as  the  diseases  of  their 
bodies.  There  is  also  this  odds  in  the 
case,  that  the  diseases  of  their  bodies  com- 
municate themselves,  and  often  infect  ours, 
whether  we  will  or  no ;  whereas  the  maladies 
of  their  minds  are  not  catching  without  our 
own  consent. 

44. 
We  must  not  only  look  on  the  failings  of 
others  as  diseases,  but  diseases  that  we  are 
as  liable  to  as  they.  There  are  no  faults 
in  others,  whereof  we  too  are  not  likewise 
capable.  And  though  we  are  not  guilty  of 
the  very  same,  yet  perhaps  we  have  those, 
that  are  greater.  So  that  not  having  any 
reason  to  value  ourselves  above  others,  we 
shall  find,  that  we  have  none  neither  to  take 
offence  at  them. 
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75. 
If  we  look  on  others'  failings  calmly  and 
with  a  charitable  eye,  they  may  prove  in- 
structions to  us,  by  so  much  the  more  ef- 
fectual, as,  not  being  disguised  by  our  self- 
love,  we  may  the  better  perceive  their  true 
deformity.  Here  we  may  observe  how  the 
passions  cross  those  ends,  they  so  hotly 
pursue.  One  storms  and  puts  himself  in 
choler  to  gain  belief,  and  he  is  the  less 
hearkened  to :  Another  takes  it  amiss,  that 
he  has  not  respect  enough  paid  him,  and 
thereby  lessens  the  esteem  others  had  for 
him.  Some  would  recommend  themselves 
to  the  affections  of  others,  by  being  liberal 
in  their  own  praise ;  and  thereby  commonly 
render  themselves  less  acceptable.  This 
may  discover  to  us,  how  much  our  passions 
blind  us ;  if  we  but  consider,  that  these  in- 
conveniences they  run  us  into,  which  are  so 
visible  to  bystanders,  are  usually  unheected 
by  us  ourselves  ;  and  being  odious,  and  ridi- 
culous to  all  the  world,  we  alone  perceive  it 
not,  being  so  wholly  taken  up  with  those 
objects,  our  passions  have  set  us  a  longing 
after. 
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76. 
This  my  serve  also,  either  to  put  us  in 
mind  of  those  faults,  which  the  same  kind 
of  passions  formerly  engaged  us  in ;  or  of 
those,  which  we  yet  retain,  in  obedience  to 
other  passions  no  less  dangerous,  and  where- 
with we  are  equally  blinded.  And  thus  com- 
ing to  a  profitable  sense  of  our  own  weak- 
ness, we  shall  the  easier,  without  resentment, 
pass  by  that  of  others. 

77. 
To  conclude,  let  us  remember,  that  to  be 
vexed  at  the  miscarriages,  or  humours  of 
others,  is  as  great  a  piece  of  folly  and  much 
what  the  same,  as  to  be  angry  at  ill  weather, 
or  be  out  of  patience  because  'tis  too  hot  or 
too  cold.  For  our  anger  is  as  well  able  to 
change  the  wind  and  weather,  as  men  and 
their  manners.  All  the  odds  is,  that  the 
weather  grows  not  worse  for  our  quarrelling 
with  it ;  whereas,  having  to  do  with  men, 
our  peevishness  increases  their  passion ;  our 
anger  raises  the  storm;  and  they  become 
the  more  rough,  and  intractable. 
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78. 
Thus  I  have  given  you  here  a  slight 
draught  of  the  means,  that  may  be  useful 
to  preserve  our  internal  peace,  which  may 
all  be  included  in  this  one  verse  of  the 
Psalms :  There  is  muck  peace  to  them,  whs 
love  thy  law;  and  they  are  not  offended, 
For  if  we  love  nothing  but  the  law  of 
God,  we  shall  be  very  cautious  of  offend- 
ing others.  We  shall  never  provoke  them 
with  foolish  disputes;  and  their  faults  will 
never  be  an  occasion  of  trouble,  vexation, 
anger,  or  scandal  to  us.  Since  they  will 
not  hinder  us  from  observing  this  law. 
This  law  requires  us  to  bear  with  them. 
And  'tis  this  rule  of  patience  and  long  suf- 
fering, which  the  apostle  calls  the  law  of 
Christ.  Bear  one  another  s  burthens  (says 
he)  and  ye  observe  the  law  of  Christ.  We 
must  acknowledge,  therefore,  that  all  our 
impatience,  all  our  peevishness  comes  from 
this,  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  love  this 
law  of  charity  :  That  we  have  other  designs 
than  that  of  obeying  Almighty  God  :  That 
we  seek  our  satisfaction,  content,  and  repu- 
tation, amongst  the  creatures.      But  the  way 
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to  establish  the  mind  in  a  sure,  immoveable 
peace,  is,  wholly  to  possess  it  with  the  love 
of  God  :  So  that  it  may  regard  nothing  but 
Him  ;  desire  to  please  Him  alone  ;  and  place 
all  its  happiness  only  in  obeying  His  will. 
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